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The death of Professor Henry Alfred Todd on January 3, 
1925, was an irreparable loss to the Romanic Review. Associated 
with the Review from its foundation in 1910, Professor Todd 
had given it enthusiastic and painstaking attention for more 
than fifteen years, contributing annually also to its financial 
support. A few months before his death, having with greatest 
regret accepted the resignation of Professor Raymond Weeks 
as co-editor, he finally assumed the burden of sole editorship of 
the Review, and superintended the composition of one issue, 
that of July-December 1924. An account of his varied and 
scholarly activities will appear in an early number. 

On Professor Todd’s death, the management of the Review 
was entrusted by the Columbia University Press to an editorial 
committee consisting of Federico de Onis, Henri F. Muller, 
John L. Gerig, Dino Bigongiari, and Arthur Livingston. At a 
meeting held on March 3, 1925, this committee designated 
John L. Gerig, as responsible editor of the Review, to which Mrs. 
Henry Alfred Todd has generously offered financial support in 
memory of her husband. 

The policy of the Review will in general remain unchanged, 
the editorial board still regarding it as a vehicle through which 
American scholars may present their historical and philological 
researches in the broad field of Romance languages and litera- 
tures to their colleagues at home and abroad. The Board hopes, 
however, that the Romanic Review may eventually be made a 
more valuable instrument of study and expression for American 
teachers, students and critics in their own work by the inclusion 
of the contemporary fields in its purview. 
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THE CRUX OF DANTE’S COMEDY 


“Go on, my friend, and fear nothing: you carry Caesar 
and his fortunes in your boat.” 
—Plutarch. 


ANY of the differences between interpreters of Dante’s 
Comedy repeat in principle the fabled quarrel over the 

shield that was silver on one side and gold on the other. They 
have too commonly seemed to forget Dante’s own insistence 
that his allegory is multiple. 
_ The planes of his multiple allegory are not, however, of 
equal dramatic prominence. The frontal plane, so to speak,— 
that which makes the Comedy a right ‘“‘comedy,””—presents him 
as the hero of a primarily political drama. 

The following synopsis of this drama is obviously of the 
roughest and most fragmentary. Not only want of space— 
the usual excuse !—but my own inadequacy makes it so. 


I 


The crux of Dante’s Comedy is the “hard riddle”? in which 
Beatrice announces to Dante a Deliverer. By this instrument 
of providence; as I conceive, also Dante himself will be vindi- 
cated and brought back to felicity in a happier Florence. His 
life-story will be so a double comedy, of fortunate outcome here 
on earth as well as hereafter in heaven. As ‘rhetoric’ pre- 
scribed, his title implies the crucial issue,—Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri, Florentine by nation not by character2 That moral 
breach, if naught else, must bar him from his native place.* 

1 Pg. xxxiii, 34 ff. 

2 Epist. x, 188-190. 

3 Inf. xv, 55-78. 
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The Florentines, not he, must change. He has changed already 
—from likeness to them back to that one time self in which every 
right disposition gave of itself proof marvelous.‘ ‘‘ adem mu- 
tata resurgo,”’ he might say.® His spiritual crisis is safely past. 
His soul looks to felicity. 

Far different is his human plight. Who might work the 
miracle of changing the Florentine heart? Not he in his present 
helplessness. ‘‘Wolves’’ are not moved by fair words; nor 
would he stoop to move them so. Nay, the Florentines were 
worse than wolves. Satan himself had entered into that ‘‘in- 
grate folk malignant,’ and made their city his stronghold.® 
To reduce it, to humble them, called for one stronger than 
Satan. ‘‘Master’’ Horace had warned that no “god,” no deus 
ex machina, should enter into a comedy unless the knot were 
worthy of the deliverer.?- Assuredly, Dante’s ‘‘knot”’ was such. 

Darkly Beatrice promised the divine intervention. But 
“‘facts,’’ she had also said, would solve her hard riddle. And 
the ‘‘facts’’ were showing a mighty champion of justice at 
work in Italy. The young Lord of Verona, Can Grande della 
Scala, had already brought the Roman peace of justice to town 
after town of Lombardy. Vicar Imperial of the late Henry 
VII, Christ’s Vicar Imperial, Beatrice might truly call him 
“sent by God.’” Who then might cancel his warrant? ‘“An- 
other Moses,” * Henry had been cut off in sight of the promised 
land; but he had committed his sacred mission to one younger 
and more favored of fortune. Italy, “garden of the Empire,”’ 
had shown herself indisposed to welcome her rightful lord, 
Henry.’ So be it: Henry’s Vicar and Captain, the lord Can, 
should force her as Joshua had forced Canaan. Especially, he 
should humble arrogant Florence, sower of the seed of dis- 
affection,’® as Joshua had humbled Jericho. 

Although in a right comedy the distressed hero need a 

* Pg. xxx, 109-117. 

5 Par. xiv, 125; xv, 28-30. 

® Par. ix, 124 ff. 

7 deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 

Inciderit.” 

8 Epist. v, 19. 

® Par. xxx, 137-138. 

10 Par, ix, 127-132. 
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god’s intervention, yet the hero too must do his part. Dante’s 
part in the exorcising of the devil-possessed city will be as 
theirs who compassed Jericho, blowing upon their trumpets of 
rams’ horns" so that its wall fell down flat.” His poem his 
trumpet, the savior-poet will be welcomed by the loyal few— 
those of the house of Rahab—who shall be spared.“ He and 
they will be acceptable, each to the other,—one in nation and 
in character. Safe with that “fairest daughter of noble Rome,” 
he—redeemed son of Adam in Eden regained—may prepare for 
his call to his true mother-city, the celestial Rome of Beatrice." 


Il 


So Dante’s title unfolds into a comedy. Its end, he said, 
is ‘‘to remove those living in this life from a state of misery, 
and to bring them into a state of felicity.””" But this end, 
he also said, is ‘‘multiple, near and remote.”’ The near end, 
he explains,"* is peace on earth for men of good will. To that 
earthly paradise the Emperor by justice should lead them. 
The remote end is peace in heaven for them that love God. 
To this heavenly paradise the Pope by charity should lead 
them. No thanks indeed to present recreant Pope, Dante’s 
feet have been set in the right way to the remote end, the 
heavenly paradise. Almost miraculously his handmaid of Mary, 
Lady Beatrice, ‘meridian torch of Charity,’ has given guid- 
ance.!’ Of eternal felicity his hope is sure,'*—and in despite 
of evil men. But while these still prevail, neither for him nor 
for any other is there peace on earth. His good is with the 
common good bound in. To establish that common good—a 
commonwealth of justice—calls not for crook but sword. As- 
surance that Christ’s avenging sword is even now in the hand 
of a proved champion is the inspiring motive of Dante’s Comedy, 
is what makes it his comedy. 


11 Cf, Par. xxv, 7. 

2 Josh. vi, 20. 

18 Par. xxv, 1-12; Josh. vi, 17. 
Pg. xxxii, 100-102. 

6 Epist. x, par. 15. 

16 Mon. III, xvi. 

17 Par. xxxiii, 10-11. 

18 Par. xxv, 52-54. 
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Current interpretations of the Comedy, while naturally not 
ignoring, yet treat these temporal interests of Dante as inci- 
dental and secondary. The primary motive of the poem is 
said to be religious—with an amatory coloring. Thus the most 
judicious among present-day critics of Dante sums up his judg- 
ment: ‘‘In substance it is a spiritual autobiography, a record of 
the soul’s awakening and successful quest of God, like the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. In purpose it is a monument to 
the idealized Beatrice, fulfilling the author’s early promise to 
say of her what never had been said of woman.” *_ I recognize 
the partial and concurrent truth—and the poetry—of this 
verdict. Beatrice indeed is the saving ‘“‘power behind the 
throne” of God; but the thvone her influence enlists for Dante’s 
immediate need is that of Caesar. In many things the Comedy 


is like the Confessions; but Dante’s shifting of the dramatically . 


crucial issue from the next world to this, from the religious to 
the political plane, makes a radical difference. Augustine wrote 
as a converted sinner to convert sinners. Like all zealous 
evangelists, he stresses—morbidly at times—his past wicked- 
ness. If one as wicked as he could be saved, none need despair. 
Through two thirds of his book he pictures himself for thirty 
years still “‘sticking in the same mire, greedy of enjoying things 
present, which passed away and wasted my soul.’ ”° If briefly 
Dante confesses the same sin,”! he so humbles himself before 
God—or God’s messenger Beatrice,—only to exalt himself before 
men. Sages and saints of the past, demons of hell and angels 
of heaven attest his singular grace and preéminence. He speaks 
not as a sinner to sinners, offering meek example, but as one 
having authority, not to be imitated but obeyed. 

Augustine’s story is altogether a spiritual comedy. Be- 
ginning in the misery of sin, by intervention of a ‘‘god’’—very 
God—he is ending in the felicity of grace. God’s agent, his 
Beatrice, is his mother Monica. By God’s grace won by her 
prayers, his spiritual ‘“‘knot”’ was cut at that moment when he 
saw himself for what he had become. ‘‘Thou, O Lord, didst 
turn me round towards myself, taking me from behind my back, 

19 C. H. Grandgent, Dante, Boston, 1916, p. 351. 


20 VI, xviii (Pusey’s transl.). 
1 Pg. xxxi, 34-35. 
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where I had placed me, unwilling to observe myself; and setting 
me before my face, that I might see how foul I was, how crooked 
and defiled, bespotted and ulcerous. And I beheld and stood 
aghast; and whither to flee from myself I found not... . 
Thou didst set me over against myself, and thrustedst me before 
mine eyes, that I might find out mine iniquity, and hate it.” * 
So finding out himself, he refound himself,—the true self he 
had so nearly lost. 

Midway in life Dante also found out himself, and stood 
aghast, and knew not whither to flee from the beastlike vices 
that compassed him about. But with this experience his Comedy 
begins. It is the beginning of the happy ending of Augustine’s. 
Conviction of sin is bitter but salutary. ‘I was healthfully 
distracted,” writes Augustine, “‘and dying, to live; knowing 
what evil thing I was, and not knowing what good thing I was 
shortly to become.” *#* Dante too, finding out himself, refound 
himself. ‘‘ Mi ritrovai,”’ he says.” 

But by definition a right comedy cannot so begin prosper- 
ously. There is no “knot” to cut. A “god” may be needed 
to sustain and to strengthen Dante, but his spiritual peril is 
already past. 

Again, the precedent of Augustine’s Confessions is cited 
by Dante not alone or first, but after Boethius’s Consolations.* 
The order is not casual. Boethius sought vindication from men’s 
injustice; Augustine mitigation of God’s justice. Boethius 
serenely asserted his merit; Augustine miserably confessed his 
guilt. Boethius demanded justice; Augustine craved mercy. 
Dante has done both. As he begins his Comedy, he has already 
won divine mercy, but not yet human justice. Against the 
outrageous wrong men have done—and do—him he will, like 
Boethius, protest his right. Modesty must give way. Then 

VIII, xvi. 

VIII, xix. 

% Inf.i, 2. Cf. Bonaventure, Expos. in Psalt. 31: 1 (IX: 196): “Tria sunt vitia 
in homine, et ad haec removenda tria sunt antidota: primo homo ignorat se peccare: 
secundo dedignatur confiteri; tertio bonum, si quod habet, sibi attribuit. Primo 
ergo, ignorantia: secundo, dedignatio: tertio, arrogantia. Contra primum est sui 
cognitio; contra secundum est pia confessio; contra tertium est pia attributio, ut 
Deo attribuamus bona nostra.” The italics are mine. 


% Epist. x, par. 10. 
6 Conv. I, ii. 
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too, to exact justice from one’s fellowmen is for their own good 
also; since to render justice they must themselves be made just! 

Dante’s hope, however, differs from Boethius’s no less than 
from Augustine’s. At best, Boethius might look for only post- 
humous vindication, rehabilitation by posterity. To his death, 
I think, Dante confidently expected vindication and rehabilita- 
tion in this life. Demonstrably, I believe, to proclaim, justify 
and expedite this earthly triumph of his right is the central 
point and pith of his dramatic allegory. 


It was in April, 1300, that Dante, dreaming, came to him- 
self in the dark jungle, and found escape cut off by three wild 
beasts. His first need was to get away from that perilous place. 
And the spirit of Virgil got him away. 

This is literal fact, not allegorical fiction. Through his 
writings Virgil called to Dante across the ages, and saved him 
from the false position in which he stood. In his fourth Eclogue, 
as was believed, Virgil unwittingly prophesied the Messiah; 
in his Aeneid, the imperial destiny of Rome. He converted 
Christian Dante to Roman imperialism as he had converted 
Roman but pagan Statius to Christianity.2”7, And a Roman 
imperialist could not remain where Dante was—in rebel Florence. 

Virgil’s message had weight with Dante for the same reason 
that it had with Statius. Virgil’s predictions came true. 
Statius recognized the Child of the Eclogue in the Babe of 
Bethlehem; Dante recognized the Empire of the Aeneid in the 
authority to which Christ submitted himself. 

Fear of the pagans about him, however, kept Statius long 
a ‘‘secret Christian.’’ And for the lukewarmness he paid 
penance in Purgatory through over 400 years of aimless unrest.”® 
Then, to expiate a sin of prodigality, through over 500 more he 
had lain face downward in the dust.?® He wins freedom to rise 
only now, at the moment when Dante passes, following Virgil. 

Statius’s careful figures challenge attention. Whatever the 
scale in Purgatory, 1000 years, or nearly, seem a stiff sentence 

27 Pg. xxii, 64 ff. 

*8 Ib, 88-93; xviii, 88 ff. 

29 Pg, xxi, 67-69. 
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for the sins imputed—apparently on Dante’s sole authority— 
to the Roman poet. Early Christians had to choose between 
dissimulation and martyrdom,-—and if martyrdom were not 
recognized as extraordinary heroism above and beyond the call 
of duty, it would not have been rewarded by a special “‘crown’’; 
and ‘unthrift is not a heinous vice. Again, the nearly 1000 
years still leave over 200 unaccounted for, since Statius died 
before 100 A.D. Such things are not accidental with Dante. 
The punishment, excessive for the real Statius, may not be so 
for the symbolic Statius of the allegory. If the almost 1000 
years do not count back to Statius’s death, they do to a date 
of capital importance in human history. Early in the fourth 
century, according to the legend, the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine, like Statius miraculously converted, yet proved him- 
self also unfaithful and prodigal. Ceding to Pope Sylvester his 
dominions in the West, he gave away what was not his to give, 
nor the spiritual Father’s right to receive. The sin was expiated 
by world-ruin.*® For “over 400 years’’—until Charlemagne 
restored Rome’s dominion—Christians strayed leaderless in aim- 
less unrest. 500 years more they have been left face downward 
in the dust of “present things’ by the Church, herself fallen in 
the mire under her double load.** Her one “‘sun”’ has eclipsed 
the other.” She is left in darkness, a blind leader of the blind, 
—and the wildest part (parte piu selvaggia) of the wildwood 
(selva selvaggia) Christendom has become. Statius, then, is 
primarily representative and type of the Christian so misguided, 
and suffering for the sins of his ‘“‘fathers’’ temporal and spirit- 
ual.** He says he was morally converted by right understanding 
of Virgil’s maxim of the ‘‘sacra fame dell’oro.’’** Doubtless, he 
understood it morally to mean moderation, the “golden mean,”’ 
but the later Voice from the Tree intimates another and deeper 
significance,—that of the ‘‘holy hunger’’ of the Age of Gold, 
the time of primitive simplicity, of innocence, which Virgil's 
Caesar will restore.* And this is realized in the Earthly Para- 


80 Par. xx, 60; Inf. xix, 115-117; et al. 
Pg, xvi, 127-130. 

® Tb. 106-114. 

% Tb. 103-105. 

4 Pg. xxii, 40-41. 

% Pg. xxii, 71, 141-154. 
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dise, that nearer goal to which man must be led by imperial 
Justice,* and which presently Statius and Dante enter together 
with Virgil, their common master.*’? Dante’s earthly paradise 
regained will be Florence, when she shall have been given back 
her first golden simplicity of Cacciaguida’s days.** For that 
“gold” is Dante’s ‘‘sacra fame’’: to gain it is the nearer end of 
his ‘‘poema sacro.” 

For long he had been another Statius, weak of faith towards 
the spiritual blessedness of Beatrice and the temporal blessed- 
ness of Virgil alike.*® He had been prodigal of his own gifts 
from nature and from God.*® The garden of virtue he might 
have grown had become a tangled jungle, truly a selva selvaggia."! 
He had known a “‘ten years thirst’’ of blessedness. And the 
penance was proportionable to Statius’s, if the latter be taken 
as symbol of mankind’s punishment for Constantine’s fault, 
ultimate cause of Dante’s. Ten years are a seventh of a man’s 
allotted 70; 1000 a seventh of mankind’s allotted 7000. An 
extra ‘‘day”’ of grace,—or 1000 years,—was supposed to be 
granted mankind through Christ, so fulfilling in the New Dis- 
pensation Joshua’s miracle of repeating a day in the Old. 
The second Saturday gained by Dante represents this ‘‘day”’ 
gained.“ 

But now Dante has repented, and refound his first and 
better self. His Lady of Blessedness, handmaid of the all- 
merciful Mother of God, stands ready to forgive, and to receive 
him in heaven. But he has a prior duty to fulfil in the active 
life before he can return to the felicity of the contemplative, 
the boon she is competent to confer to him on earth. And for 


% Mon. III, xvi. 

37 Cf. Pg. xxviii, 136-148. 

38 Cf. Par. xv, 97 ff. 

39 His “‘first friend’’ had been the Guido who “‘scorned” Virgil. Inf. x, 63. 

40 Pg. xxx, 109-120. 

4t Pg. xxx, 109-120. 

4 Pg. xxxii, 2. 

4 Cf. St. Isidore, De fide Cathol. II, xv, 6 (Migne, Patrol. LXXXIII, 523): ‘In 
opere enim sex dierum sex millium annorum opera demonstratur. Mille enim apud 
Deum uni diei comparantur (Ps. lxxxix, 4).” 

4 Cf., e.g., Rabanus Maurus, Comment. in lib. Jos. II, iti (Migne, CVIII, 1045); 
St. Augustine, De mirabilibus sacr. Script. II, iv (Migne, XX XV, 2175-2176). 

“4 Inf. xxxiv, 104-105. 
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guidance and support in that active life, first in the hell of 
Florence, and then in the purgatory of temporary exile, Virgil 
is providentially sent. Like Statius, Dante is converted by the 
light that Virgil casts behind him, the teaching of his Messianic 
Eclogue and of his imperialist Aeneid. But unlike the timid 
Statius, Dante must at the fitting time declare his faith even in 
the face of “‘martyrdom.”” He must openly acknowledge and 
defend the Holy Roman Empire with the same faith and forti- 
tude as he acknowledges and defends the Holy Roman Church. 
For the Emperor is Christ’s Vicar as well as the Pope, each in 
his separate field. The acknowledgment is made in his De 
Monarchia: the active defence will come in his support of the 
Emperor’s Vicar, Can Grande. 

And his work of charity will rightly begin at home. His 
countrymen hold Virgil, prophet of the imperial right, “‘in 
scorn,”’ or at most intrigue with the false Imperialists, the 
Ghibellines.“ Dante they heed not.‘? Into their city, which 
is a dark jungle, a ‘“‘wildwood”’ (selva selvaggia),** no light can 
penetrate. In it, parted against itself, a ‘‘citta partita,’’ *° 
darkest and wildest part is that backwoods party, parte selvaggia,*® 
in which Dante finds himself, and which shall presently domi- 
nate. ‘‘Within three suns,’’ however, he with it shall be cast 
out,®! and by the contrivance of the Impostor of Rome, Boniface 
VIII. Against Dante the false Pope’s grudge was special 
and personal. Boniface had forced ‘‘ Mother” Rome to play 
“‘stepmother’’ to Caesar. Dante had publicly protested. In 


Virgil himself implies this difference between Statius and himself, that where- 
as his own exile is eternal, Statius will one day reach his home, his patria. Pg. 
xxi, 16-18. 

4 Cf. Inf. x, 63, where Guido is, I think, representative of the Florentine Guelphs. 
In Inf. viii, 86-90,—connected, by the way, with Inf. x, 63, by the identical rhyme- 
word, disdegno,—the ‘‘demons” of the accursed City would admit Virgil without 
Dante. I take the reference to be to the Florentine Ghibellines, who, according to 
Villani (Cronica, lib. I, cap. xxxviii), had considerable weight in 1300. For Dante’s 
own view of their loyalty, see Par. vi, 31-33, 97-111. Their Virgil was not his; 
his Virgil would not enter their city without him. 

47 Inf. vi, 

48 Inf. i, 5. 

49 Inf. vi, 61. 

50 Cf, Villani, Cronica, lib. I, cap. xxxviii. 

51 Inf. vi, 64 ff. 

8 Cf. Par. xvii, 49-51. 

53 Par. xvi, 58-60. 
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hatred and fear, therefore, Boniface forced Florence to play 
to her loyal Then, unlike Statius, Dante 
made public his Christian political faith. Choosing so not dis- 
simulation but martyrdom, he was now meriting his ‘‘ crown” 
like Boethius who dared denounce this world’s ill governance,™ 
like the forbear who followed his Caesar “‘ against the iniquity of 
that Law whose folk usurp, by fault of the Shepherd, justice.” *” 

The experience of the two years of his dominance in Florence 
—after he had refound himself—is the allegory of the Hell, first 
act of his Comedy. ‘‘Within three suns’’—of Friday and the 
double Saturday **—he shall have gained needful ‘‘experience”’ 
of the city of Satan’s “‘planting.’’ *° 

This experience is needful in two ways. It will enable 
Dante to show up Florence as a veritable City of Dis on earth, 
typical consequence of rebellion against Imperial Authority, 
and capital illustration of the moral havoc wrought by Con- 
stantine when he made the “first rich father.” For present 
Florence is a ‘‘giant’’ ally of the ‘“‘harlot” Pope. The baleful 
“‘flower”’ she has, Circe-like, fed to the “‘shepherds”’ has changed 
them to ‘‘wolves.” ® And she has fed herself upon it. Once 
‘fairest daughter of the Sun”’ of Rome,—Sun temporal as well as 
spiritual,°—she is now “‘black”’ as night,” truly worse than her 
degraded mother, Rome, herself,—‘‘ Matre prava filia pravior.”’ 

In the second place, his inside knowledge will be valuable 
to the coming avenger and liberator, Veliro and Dux, who shall 
drive out the Wolf, and by establishing justice shall so make a 
place of charity. Him Dante can serve as Rahab served Joshua 
besieging Jericho. And then, when Florence shall be salutarily 
‘“‘humbled,’”’ Dante, acquainted with ‘‘justice and sanity,’ 


5 Par, xvii, 46-48. Note the identical rhyme clue. Cf. Ruth Phelps in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, March, 1921. 


5% Par, xxv, 8-10. 

Par. x, 124-129. 

57 Par. xv, 139-148. 

58 Inf. xxxiv, 104-105. 

59 Par. ix, 127 ff.; Inf. xxviii, 46-50. 
60 Par, ix, 127 ff. 

61 Cf. Pg. xvi, 106 ff. 

® Cf, Par. xxvii, 136-138. 

88 Par. ix, 115 ff. Cf. Inf. i, 107-109. 
Par. xxxi, 37-39. 
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can, as a dutiful and intimate son, guide his motherland back 
to her original health. 

Now for this high and unselfish end, he was justified in 
employing the arts of dissimulation for which Statius, because 
his ends were selfish and cowardly, had to pay so dearly. While 
Dante held power those two years in-the parte selvaggia, he 
might with a clear conscience apply the maxim: 

“In church 
With the saints, with the gluttons in tavern.” © 


He can meritoriously placate Cerberus, greedy watchdog of the 
stinking bog, by feeding it the mire it craves. To keep them 
quiet while he needfully remains among them, Dante as Prior 
is justified in bribing the greedy Florentine ‘‘dogs,” the rabble. 
Again, his Virgil, spur to the high imperialist mission, induces 
him without shame to keep his face hidden from the dread 
Gorgon, the malignant power of his partisan enemies. Else he 
must prematurely have been held zm stone, imprisoned, and so 
kept back from his mission itself.*7 So by shrewd evasion he 
foils the Minotaur’s fury, partisan violence. So casting off the 
girdle of simplicity and candor,®* he summons and is carried by 
the spirit of Deceit down to the very depths of the City of 
Fraud. So riding the ‘ Evil-tail,’—‘‘la fiera con la coda 
aguzza,’’ ®°—he is accepted as one of theirs by the chief “‘devil”’ 


% Inf. xxii, 14-15. Whether by intention or not, the maxim appears in the 
canto of the Inferno corresponding in number with that of the Purgatory in which 
Statius tells of his dissembling through fear—Pg. xxii, 90 ff. 

% Inf. vi, 25-33. The “terra” made putrid by the foul rain of cupidity (cf. 
Par. xxvii, 121-123) represents both the city itself, the ferra (Inf. viii, 77), and the 
mortal—and therefore easily corruptible—(cf. Par. v, 99) clay of its citizens. 

87 Inf. ix, 55-60. 

68 Inf. xvi, 105 ff. St. Bonaventure explains the Franciscan “cord” as sym- 
bolizing a simplicity and truth that should shame the greed and simony rampant in 
the Church: “Credo autem S. Franciscum istud cingulum elegisse, quia legitur in 
Matthaeo (xxvii, 2): Vinctum duxerunt a eum, et tradiderunt eum Pontio Pilato. 
Vel certe ad litteram, ut cinguli vilitas concordet habitus vilitati, ut hoc cinctorio 
armati, et veritatis linea multis aspera, ab Ecclesia videantur disturbare simoniacos, 
et alios scelerosos. Facto enim flagello de funiculis, Dominus vendentes et ementes 
de templi sui finibus noscitur ejecisse.” (Expositio in regulam Fratrum Minorum, 
cap. ii—Opera, ed. Peltier, XIV, p. 566.) Further correspondences suggest them- 
selves in this passage. Dante was betrayed by and to the simoniacal Boniface 
VIII, the “new Pilate,”"—Pg. xx, 91,—‘la dove Cristo tutto di si merca”—Par. 
xvii, 51. And Dante scourges him for his betrayal. 

69 Inf. xvii, 1. 
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of the City, himself an ‘‘ Evil-tail,”” a Malacoda.”° And so, one 
after another, Dante dupes his enemies who are also God's. 
A true Christian need not be true to such, but may even 
meritoriously break his plighted word to them.” 

But a Malacoda cannot be trusted. The “‘evil-tail’’ will 
exude its poison. Under the show of helpfulness, Malacoda 
tries by a lie to block Dante and Virgil.” But God can turn 
the wiles of Satan against him, and bend them to the furtherance 
of good. The ‘‘ruin” declared by Malacoda impassable proves 
to be for Dante the one way out.” Thanks to it, he can realize 
by experience the lower depths of the city of iniquity down to 
the brink of the bottommost pit. From there he is brought 
down lower still, down apparently into the clutches of the 
arch-fiend himself. Yet Lucifer cannot harm him. The dread 
“arms,” against which “‘giants’’ count as little as Dante against 
“giants,” ™ are impotent, locked fast in the ice made by the 
wind of his own bat-wings. On the contrary, his ‘“‘hairy ribs” 
form the very ‘“‘ladder”’ on which Virgil may climb with Dante 
out of the accursed place. There is no need to plumb further 
into its evil; Dante has ‘‘experienced”’ its worst. 

Thus providentially, by the powers of evil whose interest was 
to thwart it, Dante’s mission is furthered. Only one of them, 
however, is caught in the specifically malevolent act. This is 
Malacoda, whose lying counsel to avoid the ‘‘ruin”’ as impassable 
would, if followed, have kept Dante for good and all in hell. 
Now if the allegory is of Dante’s career in Florence, we can, 
I think, recognize the meaning of the “ruin,” and the identity» 
of the ‘‘black devil.’’ 

In the summer of 1300, Dante had voted with the other 
Priors for the exile of the heads of the two contentious parties, 
Blacks and Whites. The motive was the peace of the city. 
But the perfidiously ambitious Corso Donati, chief among the 
Blacks, induced Boniface VIII to send Charles of Valois as an 
arbiter to Florence. Actually, however, Charles’s deputed 

10 Inf. xxi, 79 ff. 

7 As Dante does in the case of Fra Alberigo—Jnf. xxxiii, 109 ff., 148-50. 

7 Inf. xxi, 106-117. 

3 Inf. xxiii, 133-144. 

14 Inf. xxxiv, 30-31. 

% Inf. xxi, 29. 
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authority made it possible for Corso with his band of exiled 
Blacks to seize and sack the city, and later to exile Dante on 
a trumped-up charge of graft. 

Corso’s perfidy thus brought to ruin both Florence and 
Dante.”* But Malacoda’s assertion that the “‘ruin”—in either 
sense—can bar Dante’s way, temporarily-or spiritually, is proved 
a lie. If Dante had been guilty of the sin of which Corso 
accused him, it would have been different. Malacoda was in 
rightful charge of grafters; by no artfulness might one escape 
for long his boiling pitch. But Dante was innocent; the “ruin” 
to which the lying accusation brought him, his exile, will prove 
the “ladder’’ by which he climbs—back indeed into Florence 
itself, when that moral ruin the city now is by Corso’s fault 
shall itself be ruined by the avenging Dux, so that out of the 
ruins, phoenix-like, the ancient ‘Roman’ Florence may rearise. 
In effecting this salutary ruin, the Avenger, ‘sent by God,” ” 
completes the analogy. Emissary of Christ, he does for Florence 
what Christ’s Passion did for hell.”® 

The fate of Corso Donati, arch-devil of the Blacks, as proph- 
esied by his brother Forese, Dante’s loyal friend,”® further 
associates him with the “black devil” Malacoda, the “ Evil- 
tail.”” Dante is careful ‘“‘to make the punishment fit the crime.” 
And what more fitting than that an ‘“Evil-tail’’ should be 
dragged ‘‘at the tail of a beast into the vale where never is 
exculpation”? Again, it is fitting that an agent or tool should 
follow into punishment his principal and instigator in crime. 
Corso’s principal was the false Pope Boniface, who, greedy for 
accursed flower,” the florin, of Florence,*®® really plotted 
the betrayal." It was at the “‘tail’’ of this “‘beast,”’ this “‘shep- 
herd” turned “‘wolf,’’ * that Corso was dragged to his damna- 
tion. 

Malacoda, Corso’s symbolic representative, has his place in 
the Malebolge, ‘‘the Evil-pouches.’”” Warden of that district 


78 Cf. Pg. xxiv, 79-82. 
77 Pg. xxxiii, 44. 

78 Inf. xii, 37-45. 

79 Pg. xxiv, 82-90. 

80 Par, ix, 127-142. 

81 Cf. Par. xvii, 49-51. 
Par. ix, 132. 
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of the fraudulent is the ambiguous Geryon, half man, half 
scorpion. Also, as Charon ferries the damned over Acheron, 
Geryon must bear—as he did Dante—his special victims down 
into his ‘‘pouches,’’ ‘pocket’ them.* In respect to Dante’s 
personal allegory, then, Geryon is Boniface, supreme embodi- 
ment of Fraud on earth, truly of whom Virgil might say: 


“Behold the wild beast with the pointed tail, 
That passeth mountains, breaketh walls and arms; 
Behold her that to all men bringeth bale.” ™ 


Geryon is one phase of the root-evil, Cupidity,—the deceitful 
cunning of the She-Wolf. How guilty Boniface was in the use 
of any base deceit to gain his own ends is abundantly shown in 
his tricking of Guido da Montefeltro.™ Also Boniface otherwise 
abused his power of the Keys, by interdicts and excommunica- 
tions that reached beyond mountains, and broke through walls 
and arms.* Geryon’s whole body is covered with “‘rings and 
knots.”’ 87 As the Angel of Purgatory-gate explains the two 
Keys of Peter,®® one must be turned aright ‘per la toppa,” ‘‘in 
the keyhole”; the other “is that which unties the knot”’ (i 
nodo). Boniface carries the scarring memories of innumerable 
excommunications and pardons,—round ‘“‘keyholes” in which 
he has seemingly turned the one Key, “knots” which he has 
seemingly untied with the other. But his has not been the 
“ashen vestment’”’ of the Angel of the Gate; rather, like Geryon 
again, ®® he has clothed himself in many infidel colors—of “‘ Tartar 
and Turk,” and of a spider’s craft. To him are applicable the 
words which God through Ezekiel spake unto fallen Jerusalem} 
—to him the evil genius of fallen Rome: “‘. . . perfecta eras in 
decore meo, quem posueram super te, dicit Dominus Deus. Et 
habens fiduciam in pulchritudine tua fornicata es in nomine tuo: 
et exposuisti fornicationem tuam omni transeunti ut ejus fieres 
. . . Et sumpsisti vestimenta tua multicoloria, et operuisti illas,”’ 


Cf. Inf. xix, 72. 

Inf. xvii, 1-3. 

85 Inf. xxvii, 67-129. 

8 Cf. Par. xviii, 124-129. 
87 Inf. xvii, 14-15. 

88 Pg, ix, 115-128. 

89 Inf. xvii, 16-18. 
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etc.°° We see here the She-wolf that mates with all-comers,* 
the Harlot upon her monstrous beast.” No doubt in the new 
heathenized Jerusalem Dante figured in his larger historical 
allegory depraved Rome, seat of the materialized Papacy. 


Geryon signifies in the more inclusive aspect that. 


touching Dante in the present connection, Rome, the Papacy 


is narrowed to Boniface. 


Another along with Corso Donati was dragged at the tail 


of this “foul image of fraud,’ * Charles of Anjou. 


indeed only with the sting of that tail, a very “‘lance of Judas,” 
he it was that therewith “pierced the paunch of Florence till it 
burst”’; but gained thereby ‘‘not land, but sin and shame.” “ 
But he did succeed, comments grimly the ‘“‘root’’ of his stock, 
Hugh Capet, in ‘‘making better known himself and his.’’ “* 
And this was especially a revelation of profit—ultimately—to 
Dante. For Charles was a type—less complete than his royal 
brother, Philip le Bel, but more personally significant for Dante 
—of the “Giant,” © rebel against high Jove in his temporal 
Vicar, the Emperor, and ‘‘delinquent”’ with the papal ‘‘ Thief”’ 
of Caesar’s inheritance.% It was Charles’s treachery that gave 
Dante to know not only “him and his,” but the still lower 


depths of malignity in his principal, Boniface. 


Now it is the “‘giant’’ Antaeus that hands Dante down to 


bottommost hell, which “‘devours Lucifer with Judas.” 


announces: 
“Thou shalt behold Antaeus 


Here close at hand, who talks, and is unleashed . 


That to all evil’s bottom he may see us.” %” 


By thus simply giving to ‘“‘disciolto”’ a purposeful coloring, 
which certainly is permissible,** I have made Virgil’s account 


% Ezek. xvi, 14-15, 18. The whole chapter is pertinent. 
Inf. i, 100. 

Pg. xxxii, 148 ff. 

% Inf. xvii, 7. 

% Pg. xx, 70-78. 

Tb. 72. 

% Pg. xxxii, 151 ff. 

% Pg. xxxiii, 44-45. 

87 Inf. xxxi, 100-102. 

Cf. Pg. xxxii, 158. 
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of Antaeus exactly fit the mission of Charles of Valois. The 
latter was ‘‘close at hand,’’ in Florence, where he “‘talked,’’— 
ostensibly parleyed to pacify the city,—but was actually “‘un- 
leashed’’ by Boniface to drag down from power Dante, the 
uncompromising adherent of Virgil, Imperial Right. Or, since 
almost invariably Dante packs several meanings into significant 
passages, if “‘disciolto’’ be taken as simply “‘unbound,” in con- 
trast to Nimrod,°*® the reference would be, I think, to the fact 
that Charles was still alive, still ‘‘¢alking,’’—that is, still using 
his treacherous tongue, ‘‘the lance with which Judas jousted,””— 
so that he may continue to drag down into the power of the 
Lucifer-like Pope the right, and the defenders of the right, of 
Caesar. 

Although Dante is assured that Charles’s treachery will 
prove for Dante himself a blessing in disguise, naturally prospect 
of the martyrdom it immediately entails is humanly uninviting. 
The way of exile was thorny. Therefore of Antaeus’s service 
he says: 

“. . . there was a moment 
When I had fain have taken another way.” !° 


Indeed, proscribed, penniless, cut off even from the support 
of his fellow-exiles,'°' Corso’s trick and Charles’s treachery 
would seem to have delivered Dante into the hands of his 
deadliest enemy, Pope Boniface. And between the latter and 
Lucifer the points of symbolic resemblance are manifest. The 
fact that Boniface has already been presented allegorically in 
Geryon is no bar in Dante’s allegorical method to his represent- 
ment in the Arch-fiend, the Antichrist. Geryon, Fraud, is one 
type of evil abstracted from the sum of evil, which is Lucifer. 
And connection is established between the part and the whole 
when Dante says ; 

“That it pleased my Master to reveal to me 
The creature there that had the semblance fair.”’ ' 


Like master like man: in the character of Geryon, Boniface 
had used the Black devil, Corso, to destroy Dante by violence, 
Ib. 85-90. 
100 Tb, 140-141. 
101 Par, xvii, 61-69. 
102 Inf. xxxiv, 17-18. 
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meanwhile preserving himself the appearance of benevolent 
impartiality..% Such was Geryon: 
“His face the face was of a person just, 


Outwardly showing great benignancy; 
But of a serpent all below the bust.” '™ 


But Dante now sees Boniface in Lucifer all unmasked, visible 
source of all present evils in the world, including Dante’s own 
persecution.’ The poison that has changed Boniface to such 
a monster is made manifest in the vileness oozing from Lucifer’s 
mouths, the sin of sins—betrayal of God and man alike. Boni- 
face too “‘swallows’’ Judas and Brutus and Cassius. All three 
have entered into him. He has slain again Christ and Caesar. 
He has thought to silence their champion, Dante Alighieri. 
But by the irony of providence, the flapping of his six bat-wings 
has only locked him fast in the ice of impotence.’ Six wings 
had been given him, as to the Seraphim,'” to lift himself and 
men nigh unto God. He had misused them as “‘sails” to scour 
the ‘‘sea”’ of cupidity.!°* 

But again, by providential irony, it is by the great enemy’s 
own “hairy ribs,” vellute coste, that Virgil climbs with Dante 
out of the accursed place.’ In another sense, therefore, it 
may be said of him, Geryon’s master, that 


“Tanto benigna avea di fuor la pelle.” "° 


For it was “‘al pel del vermo reo”’ that Virgil took hold to rescue 
Dante,—"' that “pel” of the once fair daughter of the Sun, the 
Circean Church,—which was now turned black."* Boniface 
had actually rescued Dante by sending Charles and Corso to cast 
him down from the high places of Florence wherein was no 
salvation."* In Florentine idiom, Ja costa still means the 

103 Cf, Ciacco’s statement. Inf. vi, 69. 

104 Inf, xvii, 10-12. 

10 Inf, xxxiv, 34-36. 

106 Inf. xxxiv, 46-54. 

107 Par, ix, 77-78. 

108 Inf, xxxiv, 48; Par. xxvi, 62; Par. xxvii, 121-3. 

109 Inf, xxxiv, 73 ff. 

10 Inf, xvii, 11. 

M1 Inf. xxxiv, 107-108. 

u2 Par, xxvii, 136-138. 

us Inf, xv, 61-69. 
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“highest place in the city.’”’"™* So “‘vellute coste’’ may pun- 
ningly signify the ‘‘wished-for high places’ of Florence,— 
wished-for by the intriguing Pope." 

Now in all this providentially aided progress of Dante, the 
spirit of Virgil that goes before him, guiding and sustaining him, 
cannot represent, as is ordinarily said, mere human Reason. 
To begin with, Dante certainly does not present—even in the 
Comedy itself—Virgil as the supreme embodiment of Reason. 
Aristotle is declared ‘‘master of them that know.’’"* To 
Aristotle’s authority in matters accessible to human reason 
Dante’s Virgil frankly and modestly defers.“7 Now from this 
acceptance of Aristotle’s authority, we may doubtless infer that 
Dante conceived Virgil as essentially in his rationalistic teaching 
an Aristotelian,—in his moral teaching, at any rate. Accord- 
ingly, it would be still possible to say that in the moral allegory 
of the Comedy, Virgil does vicariously stand for Reason. Only, 
as I have all along insisted, the moral allegory is only secondary 
and incidental. For the salient political allegory, and also for 
the religious or spiritual allegory, Virgil does not, and cannot, 
stand for Reason unillumined by Grace. As a guide, he would 
have been the blind leading the blind. He himself eloquently 
shows the goal to which mere human reason, however greatly 
exercised, leads. It is that Limbo of frustrate hope where he 
shows Dante the shades of Aristotle himself, Plato, ‘‘and many 
others.’’ "8 Elsewhere, indeed,!® Dante declares the doctrines 
of Aristotle to be “virtually Catholic opinion”; but this is true 
only after they had been harmonized with Catholic dogma after 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Human Reason alone cannot save a man, Dante or other. 
Salvation is through Christ alone. He is the one way to earthly 
and heavenly felicity. But he is two in one, human and divine, 
distinct but not separate—like the two-natured Griffin of the 
Comedy. The Griffin’s head and body would not function cut 


14 Petrocchi, Nuovo Diz. d. Ling. Ital., s.n. 

15 Vellute may be taken as a quibbling equivalent of volute, or as the past 
participle of a supposed verb from velle. 

U6 Inf, iv, 131. 

17 Inf. xi, 79-80, 101-105. 

US Pg, iii, 34-44. 

19 Conv. IV, vi, 150. 
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apart. Caesar with Peter, justice with charity, reason with 
revelation must work together. Reason without revelation 
leads to the Limbo of lost hope.”° Revelation unless brought 
down to the sense-bound language of reason is meaningless for 
man.”! 

Dante, like Statius, had faith in the Virgil who in his Eclogue 
foretold the Messiah that should bring justice to earth, and in 
his Aeneid assigned to Rome administration of tize Messiah’s 
justice. Virgil’s reason had so little share in this prophecy 
that he himself neither understood it, nor profited by it. He 
was ‘‘God’s mouthpiece.” “4 Statius recognized that Virgil’s 
words were “‘consonant”’ with the ‘‘new preachers”; Dante 
that they were so with Christ’s own, sanctioning Rome’s 
supremacy.” 

Dante’s allegorical action carries the same argument. Cour- 
teously, Dante lays to his own unworthiness his hesitancy to 
follow Virgil.“7. Yet he might well have misdoubted this strange 
proposer of a stranger plan. To elude wild animals on earth by 
descending among fiends in hell seemed like jumping from frying- 
pan into fire! And might not this pagan be tool of the “false 
and lying gods” he had confessedly lived under? “* By an 
equally courteous gesture, Virgil’s reproves Dante’s doubt— 
of Dante. His calmly reassuring words, however, also attest 
his own credentials. Not of his devising is the way of rescue. 
In fact, his writings are as a “‘lantern” carried behind him in 
the darkness, and so showing only to those who follow the light 
of justice Roman and Christian alike.”° 

So Dante is convinced. Not by Reason, but by Revelation 
of Christ through Virgil, he is led to take up his cross of martyr- 

120 Inf. iv, 42; iii, 9. 

121 Par, iv, 40-48. 

122 Inf. ii, 10-27. 

123 Pg. xxii, 67-69. 

14 Conv, IV, iv, 115-116. 

1% Pg. xxii, 76-81. 

126 Mon. II, xii-xiii. 

127 Inf. ii, 31-36. 

128 Inf. i, 70-73. 

129 Pg. xxii, 67-69; i, 43-45. Rome's justice is “‘parcere subiectis et debellare 


superbos” (Aen. vi, 853). Cf. James iv, 6; also, Ps. xviii, 27-28—where the same 
justice is conceived as illumining the Psalmist’s “lantern” (lucerna). 
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dom.”° At bottom, the crux of Dante’s double comedy, tem- 
poral and spiritual, is Crux Christi, Christ’s Cross. To him, as 
to Constantine, the sign is given,—Hoc signo vinces.™! 


IV 


The Hell, first act of Dante’s personal comedy, ends with 
miraculous rescue from damning environment,—from that wild 
part, or party, lair of wild beasts, set over the infernal city, 
Florence. The just man is freed from service of sin. But he is 
now alone, a party by himself, in a better sense, therefore, still 
a ‘‘parte selvaggia,”’ a “‘sylvan,” and no citizen as he should be.” 
The second act of his comedy, the Purgatory, symbolizes the 
recovery of his citizenship. 

Cast adrift even from his fellow-exiles, proscribed, poor, 
homeless, Dante is at the very nadir of his fortunes. Now, if 
ever the knot of disastrous circumstance is to be cut, the deus ex 
machina should appear. And so, having reached this crisis in 
his kinsman’s destiny, Cacciaguida with dramatic suddenness 
announces the providential succor: 

“For thee first refuge and first hostelry 
Shall be his courtesy, the great Lombard’s 
Who on the ladder bears the sacred bird.”’ ™ 


The “first refuge” gives promise of the final haven. For there 
shall appear Can Grande, youth of destiny so glorious that dis- 
cretion forbids full disclosure.“* Men would not believe,— 
besides, we may infer, enemies would be forewarned. 

Yet the veil of caution is thin.“* The younger and truly 
“great Lombard,” Can Grande, will later be for Dante securer 
port and refuge: 

“Look thou to him and to his benefits; 
By him shall be transmuted many folk, 
Exchanging their conditions rich and poor.” !*7 

130 Cf, Par. xiv, 88-108; also, Pg. v, 10-15. 

131 Cf, Par. xiv, 125. 

18 Par. xvii, 61-69. 

133 Pg, xxxii, 100. Cf. Par. viii, 115-117. 

14 Par, xvii, 70-72. 

18 Tb. gI-93. 

1% Cf, Pg. viii, 19-21. 

137 Par. xvii, 87-90. 
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So Rome’s justice, as Anchises foretold and Dante cited,™* 
shall ‘‘uplift the humble and abase the proud.”” Rome’s cour- 
tesy was “‘port and refuge of kings, peoples and nations.” ™° 
Rome’s emblem, the “‘publico segno,”’ “° is the Eagle. As if 
by preéstablished harmony, Can’s escutcheon shows him, the 
della Scala, ‘‘of the Ladder,” bearing the “‘sacred Bird.” He 
is declared free from the greed and sloth ™ at present dis- 
qualifying Emperor and imperialist, or Ghibelline, party.’ 
His deeds shall be ‘‘ magnificences,”’ * gifts proportioned to the 
need great or small.“ To only three others the poet of the 

- Comedy attributes this virtue,—Christ and his Mother, and 
Beatrice, Dante’s spiritual mother.’* To man’s need Christ 
gave himself; Mary gave her son. For Dante’s need Beatrice, 
in imitation of Christ, left her footprints in hell.“* Bidden by 
her to lead him from ‘‘slavery to freedom,” Virgil led him to— 
the magnificence of Can Grande. And when Cacciaguida an- 
nounces the youth as Dante’s hope, the youth’s years number 
‘‘nine’’—auspicious number so strangely “‘friendly”’ to Beatrice, 
and so to her “‘friend,’’ Dante himself.'” 

Can Grande was a Lombard. For reasons, Dante always 
looked to Lombardy for the deliverance. In his open letter of 
appeal for Henry VII addressed to the princes and peoples of 
Italy, it is the ‘“‘blood of the Lombards”’ that he invokes as 
representative of whatever there is in Italy of hope. For there 
is in that blood still, in spite of “barbarian contamination,” 
somewhat of the “‘seed of Trojan and Roman,’’—even as in his 
own blood.“* They and he were peculiarly one people. 

188 Mon, II, vii, 71-78. 

139 Mon. II, v, 60-61. Rifugio, Italian form of refugium, occurs only this once 
in Dante’s writings. 

140 Par, vi, 100. 

ll Par, xvii, 82-84. 

M42 Pg. vi, 97-105; vii, 91-96; Par. vi, 97-105. Note correspondence of canto 
and verse. 

1483 Par, xvii, 85. 

M44 Conv. IV, xvii, 41-43. 

1% Par, vii, 97-120; xxxiii, 20; xxxi, 79-90. On Beatrice’s maternal character 
see Pg. xxx, 79-81; Par. i, 100-102; xxii, 1-6. 

446 Par, xxxi, 79-81. 

47 Par. xvii, 79-81. Cf. Vita Nuova i, 9-15; xxx. 

M48 Fpist. v, par. 4. Cf. Inf. xv, 73-78. Dante admits an infusion of ‘‘Scan- 
dinavian”’ blood in the Lombards. He may have been aware of his own Northern 
descent, implied in the name, Alighieri. 
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There was a larger historical reason for this turning of 
Dante to the Lombards for succor against the materialized 
Papacy and its secular allies, the “‘Thief’’ and the ‘Giant, 
delinquent with her.” According to his reading of history, 
after the French hegemony of the Empire had passed away 
with the death of its culminating figure, Charlemagne, the 
Imperial authority came back to Italy, and specifically to Lom- 
bardy. ‘“‘En tel maniere com je vos ai dit,” wrote Brunetto 
Latini, the Master to whom Dante acknowledges so great 
obligations, ‘‘revint l’empires de Rome des Francois as Lom- 
bars.”’ “° More than this, Dante conceives this Lombard Em- 
pire to have been made the truly ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire’’ when 
“Otto the Great,” having succored the Lombard Queen Adelaide 
against a tyrant, later married her, and “‘fu courronés a roi et 
ampereor de Rome en l’an de grace .ix®. lv.””*®° But almost 
immediately this happy concord of Empire and Church— 
Christ’s revealed plan for man’s governance—was broken in his 
usurping cupidity by the very Pope, John XII, who had first 
summoned Otto to his aid, and then crowned him Emperor. 
It was ironical contrast to the relations of Charlemagne and 
the righteous Papacy of his day, which, after he had rescued 
it from the ‘‘Lombard tooth,”’ then wolfish, not only crowned 
him but ever after loyally codperated with him.”! Pope John’s 
disloyalty was a first assault on the integrity of the ‘‘ Lombard” 
Empire. The assault failed, thanks to the courage of Otto in 
deposing the false John, as well as later the equally false 
Benedict.” But when the great first Frederick was brought— 
literally—to his knees by the now temporally as well as spiritually 
all-powerful Innocent III, the Imperial authority passes from 
Lombardy to alien Germany." And certainly Dante would 
have commended, and found support for his views in, the 
Emperor's retort to the gloating Pope. When Frederick, says 

49 Ti Tresors, liv. I, part ii, cap. 91 at beginning. (Ed. P. Chabaille, Paris, 
1863, p. 87.) Caps. 90-92 inclusive tell the whole story. 

150 [i Tresors, 1, ii, 92—p. 88. The correct date is 962. 

181 Par, vi, 94-96. Cf. Li Tresors, I, ii, 89. 

162 Cf, Mon. III, xi, 16-21. 

183 Ti Tresors, I, ii, 92. So at least Brunetto would imply, for he ends cap. 92 


with the humiliation of Frederick, and writes as caption to cap. 93: “Comment li 
Empires revint as Alemans.” 
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Brunetto, humbly threw himself at Innocent’s feet, the Pope 
set his foot upon his throat saying: ‘‘Super aspidem et basiliscum 
ambulabis, et inculcabis leonem et draconem.”” And the Em- 
peror answered: “‘ Non tu, sed Christus.” For Dante, Frederick 
was Christ’s Vicar as plenarily in his temporal field as Innocent 
in his spiritual one. 

Lombardy, then, where the Holy Roman Empire was 
founded by Otto, himself naturalized, as it were, by marrying 
the Lombard Queen,—this onetime imperial Lombardy was 
above all others especially called and justified in upholding 
the right of the “‘lofty Harry,” come again, another Otto, to 
her succor against her oppressor, a Pope far more covetous and 
treacherous than Innocent, ‘‘of fouler deeds” than even Boni- 
face, ‘‘the lawless pastor from the Westward,’ “* Clement V. 
And hence comes the peculiar fitness of the fact that those 
who most prominently support Dante in his vision towards 
rehabilitation of the temporal independence of the Empire are 
all Lombards. These obey the call of “blood,” eager to avenge 
the “‘theft’’ of their inheritance. 

First and foremost there is Mantuan Virgil, bard of the 
ancient Empire and prophet of the ‘“‘Holy’’ Empire of Christ. 
Then he who calls himself also Mantuan," the lion-like Sordello, 
who “haughty and disdainful” like Dante, before Dante also 
scourged the Princes of the earth who were disloyal to the 
Emperor, or negligent of loyal service,—brood of rebellious 
‘“‘Giants”’ all, and all deliberately or in effect accomplices of the 
thievish and debauched Papacy. And that all the blind evils 
of the world are the direct consequence of this unholy alliance 
is the lesson which the next Lombard, Marco, reads Dante.’ 

These three, however, live for him only as example and 
precept. Of two others he is told by Cacciaguida,—the “great 
Lombard”’ who should give him shelter in his great need, 
martyr of “giant” Florence and “harlot” Rome, and be to him 
as a brother, jealous only in beneficent service; '*’ and, finally, 

154 Inf. xix, 82-83. 

85 Pg. vi, 74-75. Sordello was born at Goito, a village only ten miles from 
Mantua. 

186 Pg. xvi. 

87 Par, xvii, 70-75. 
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the still greater Lombard, this one’s younger brother, Can 
Grande, who by special right was already triumphantly re- 
establishing the ‘‘Lombard Empire” of great Otto. For, be- 
sides being a Lombard Prince,—how unlike those whom Sordello 
had condemned!—Can was clothed with vicarious imperial 
authority by the true Emperor, Henry VII, himself. So glorious 
a destiny appeared to await this greatest Lombard that Caccia- 
guida might well hesitate to let Dante announce it, lest incredu- 
lous men should scoff." 

But Dante himself had faith. Sharp of eye through that 
faith, he found confirmation of it everywhere,—not least, I 
think, in the unwitting prophetic words of the first great Lom- 
bard, Virgil himself. 

Virgil’s function, I repeat, in the personal allegory of the 
Comedy is to lead Dante to earthly and temporal felicity, to 
the Earthly Paradise. Aristotle would have been the philos- 
opher to give him direct moral guidance; only Christian teachers 
had the right and power to direct him spiritually. Indeed as 
Beatrice reminds him,”*® the Christian needs no other text for 
his guidance, moral or spiritual, but the word of God himself in 
holy Scripture,—though he may need the Church to expound 
its meaning. Virgil’s word was therefore in such high matters 
altogether supererogatory, even had it not been paganly false. 
Very different, however, was Virgil’s inspired *° word of political 
truth. And in his Aeneid Dante might read, not only the need 
—and therefore right—of Roman supremacy, but also a fore- 
shadowing of ‘‘the man and the arms”’ destined to meet Rome’s 
own present need. The wonder-working Child of the fourth 
Eclogue becomes in Anchises’ later prophecy young Marcellus, 
fosterling of Augustus. ‘‘Behold him,’’ exclaims the seer,'* 
‘glorious in his splendid spoils, and towering triumphant over 
all. The Roman realm, when upheaved in utter confusion, he, 
a knight, shall support; he shall strike down Carthaginian and 
insurgent Gaul, and a third time hang up the captured arms to 
father Quirinus.”’ 


8 Par. xvii, 91-93. 

169 Par. v, 76-78. 

160 His was gratia gratis data, though not gratia gratum faciens. 
161 Aen. vi, 855-859 (transl. Loeb Libr.). 
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But—Dis aliter visum! Young Marcellus must die, his 
triumph all incomplete.” So Virgil’s story seems to Virgil a 
“‘tragedy.” ' But his fallible reason misread his true inspira- 
tion. His Anchises presently also says that if Fate’s harsh 
decree might be reversed, a ‘‘new Marcellus” should arise.’® 
““Fate”’ is but God’s providence." By-the miracle of the Cross 
Fate has been, and again may be, reversed."*7 There can a 
““new Marcellus’ arise to whom the first would be but a 
“shadowy preface.” ** And now as “father Anchises’’ to 
Aeneas, forefather Cacciaguida names him to Dante. Only, 
Cacciaguida speaks out of his own true knowledge.'”° He too 
points to the “‘confusion”’ of the ‘“‘Roman realm’’—shown in 
Rome’s “‘daughter,’’ Florence, so foul that was so fair. Ex 
pede Herculem. But, he concludes, look thou for deliverance 
to Can Grande. Must not Dante—and Dante’s reader—infer 
in Can a “‘new Marcellus,”’ who shall ‘‘strike down Carthaginian 
and insurgent Gaul”? ‘‘Carthaginian’’ Dante himself calls the 
Papacy, covetous of Rome’s earthly dominion,'” “harlot” and 
“thief,” 1” against whom a new “Scipio’—Marcellus rein- 
carnate—shall be sent.'* ‘‘Insurgent Gaul”’ is still the pride- 
swollen rebel “giant” of France, envious of Caesar and therefore 
hating his defender Dante, and bending the pliant and captive 
Papacy to foul ends.'” 

In their message—one in substance—which all command 

182 Tb. 882 ff. 

163 Inf. xx, 113. 

164 Cf, Aquinas, Summa theol. II-iI, clxxxi, 6, ad 2. 

165 Aen. vi, 882-3. 

166 Inf, vii, 67 ff. 

187 Cf, Par. xxii, 94-96. 

68 Cf, Par. xxx, 78. 

169 Dante himself points out the parallel, and uses Virgil’s language and words. 
Par. xv, 25-30; Aen. -vi, 835. 

170 Par. xv, 55-63; xvii, 13-18. 

171 Epist. viii, 165-172. In the spiritual comedy, the ‘‘Carthaginian” would be 
the “Circe”’ of ‘‘ present things” vengeful of Dante, the new Aeneas, as the Cartha- 
ginian Dido of the founder of Rome. (Aen. iv, 380 ff.) Dante’s spiritual ‘‘Scipio” 
is Beatrice, who shall overcome his “Circe.” Hence the fitness of scattering over 
her at her coming roses and lilies (Pg. xxx, 21) as was done for Marcellusdead. (Aen. 
vi, 883. Dante quotes the Virgilian line itself.) 

172 Pg. xxxii, 149; Xxxiii, 44. 

178 Par. xxvii, 61. 

174 Pg. xxxii, 151-160; xxxiii, 45. 
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Dante to transmit, Cacciaguida, patriot of Florence, thinks 
first of his own desecrated home,—Peter, founder of the Church, 
of his own polluted ‘‘seat,’’ !%—Beatrice, spirit of charity, of 
the thwarting of divine Love’s “magnificent plan.” 1 She 
evokes first a vision of the sad story.'”” 

From Jerusalem, where he suffered, Christ, the two-natured 
Griffin, has drawn the Car of his Church westward to Rome, 
where is planted the Tree of Justice. And he binds the Car by 
its pole, his Cross, to the Tree, so to await secure his second 
coming. The pagan Eagle of the Tree strikes it in vain. The 
sly Fox of False Doctrine is speedily cast out. But then, foolish 
in new friendliness, the Eagle moults into the Car his golden 
plumes. Grateful Constantine makes the fatal gift to Sylvester. 
The Car is weighted down to earth. The Dragon can reach it 
from below, and tear off part of its bottom. The great schism 
of the Eastern Church happens. When Constantine carried off 
to the East his branch of the Tree, he carried with it a fragment 
of the Car. And the riven Tree in the West withered; and the 
broken Car was changed by the Circean poison of the golden 
plumes into a two-natured monster, half bird, half beast,—a 
mockery of the holy Griffin. Upon it, instead of the Holy Spirit, 
—represented here by Beatrice,—a loose Harlot sits, beguiling 
and beguiled. No longer the rotted Tree holds the Car secure. 
Out of the Tree’s decay has sprung a Giant, lustful and brutal, 
who when his Harlot casts a single glance towards Dante, 
drags her off out of sight. ‘“‘Insurgent Gaul,” strong in the 
Empire’s decay, has dragged off the Church from Rome to 
Avignon. A moment Pope Clement had looked to Dante ap- 
pealing for her right protector, Henry VII, who might have 
succored Clement as Charlemagne had succored Adrian.'78 But 
the ‘‘Gascon,” another Judas, betrayed his savior that might 
have been.!” 

It is the crisis of disaster for Christendom. As in Dante’s 
own case, the “‘knot”’ is worthy of a “‘god.”” As for Dante 
Cacciaguida, so now Beatrice for Christendom—and for Dante 


Par. xxvii, 19-26. 

1%6 Par, vii, 113. 

177 Pg, xxxii, 100-160. 

178 Par, vi, 94-96. Cf. Epist. v, 126-130. 
179 Par. xvii, 82. 
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—announces him.'*® The Church, Car of salvation, no longer 
whole—‘‘Catholic’’—is no longer holy. And within its body 
still, poisonous, are those plumes of temporal power. They 
are the “‘sop”’ graciously given, but “‘evilly received.” Yet 
‘“‘God’s vengeance fears not the sop”—even though after it 
Satan enter into the betrayer to transform him into his own 
malignity. God will send one stronger than Satan to force the 
Church to disgorge, and to render again unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. The Eagle’s “‘heir’’ shall be again full- 
feathered, and the Church regain her natural form. I read in 
the stars, concludes Beatrice, that even now the Deliverer is at 
hand. And he shall be a “Five hundred, ten, and five.” 

The “facts,” she adds considerately, will clear up her dark 
riddle. She might, it seems, have spared Dante—and Dante’s 
reader—the superfluous enigma of the number. Without its 
dark enlightenment, all the facts, as we have seen, pointed un- 
mistakably to Can Grande as the man of destiny. Visibly, 
year by year, triumph by triumph, he was fulfilling her prophecy 
—and Virgil’s and Cacciaguida’s and Peter’s. By his abundant 
fruits Dante might know him. 

But Dante would get and give assurance doubly sure. Back 
of Beatrice’s number is another of more immediately divine 
formulation. This is the number of the Beast—and of the 
Man—set down in Revelations. St. John, ‘‘Christ’s Eagle,” ?” 
strong-sighted through love, looked deepest into the Sun of 
truth. To him the dying Savior confided his own Mother.'* 
She dying, her motherhood of man passed to the Church. So 
John became guardian of that vicarious Mother, and in vision 
was given warning of her peril, and—like Dante later—was 
commanded to publish it. Her membership, “family of the 
Lamb,” shall be warred upon by the “‘family of the Dragon.”’ 
Through the ‘‘Mother”’ left exposed on earth Antichrist will 
strike at Christ. At the last and direst peril, when she seem 
lost, the Lamb himself shall descend and, slaying the Beast, 
lead his fellow-lambs into the heavenly fold. 

180 Py, xxxiii, 31 ff. 

181 John, xiii, 26-27—as currently interpreted. Cf. St. Bonaventure, Comment. 
in Joan. ad loc. 

182 Par. xxv, 53. 

183 Par, xxv, 112-114. 

18 Cf, Aquinas, Expos. I. in Apoc. xiii. 
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Thus John’s narrative is, like Dante’s, a comedy in which the 
distressed hero is in the nick of time rescued by a descending 
god. Also Dante, a “lamb” of the Lamb, is warred upon by 
the ‘“‘wolves” of Florence, whelps of the Beast, the ‘‘old She- 
Wolf.” But the ‘“‘sacred poem,” his ‘‘revelations,” may be 
means of overcoming their cruelty, and of winning him return 
to the ‘‘dear fold’’ with “‘another voice, another fleece’”’—those 
of the Lamb militant—to receive a victor’s crown. Beatrice’s 
prophecy reveals how his personal and earthly triumph may be 
brought about. 

Object of John’s solicitude is the holy Mother, spiritual 
“‘center’’ of Christ’s Church.’ Object of Dante’s solicitude is 
Beatrice, his own Mother in Christ, and center of the Church 
descending to him in his vision.” Her Car has become an 
ambiguous Beast; her seat usurped by a Harlot. So John 
saw the Whore of Babylon on a seven-headed Beast. 

“‘Historically’’ interpreted, the Beast’s seven heads are the 
seven hills of degenerate Rome.!** 

In John’s allegory there are two Beasts, one from sea and 
one from land,—one, that is, from princely pride and one from 
priestly avarice.!** The second Beast with dragon-voice urges 
submission to the first, proclaims that all who ‘‘buy and sell’”’ 
Christ must show the mark—the number or name—of the first 
Beast.!*° And this mark is counterfeit of the mark of the 
Lamb. For the craft of Antichrist is to feign himself Christ, 
to hunt-—like the wolf of the fable—in sheep’s clothing. ‘As 
Christ is called king, pontiff and prophet, so Antichrist shall 
pretend to be now king, now pontiff, now prophet.” '*' His 
number is therefore Christ’s number,—666. 

By the cipher of Greek numerals,—since John wrote in 

18 Par, xxv, I-12. 

188 Cf, Albert. Mag., De laudibus b. Mariae, etc., II, ii, 17: ‘‘Ipsa dicitur umbilicus 
Ecclesiae; quia sicut umbilicus in medio totius corporis, sic ipsa in medio Ecclesiae.” 
Cf. Par. xxxii, 127-130. 

187 Pg, xxix-Xxx. 

188 Aquinas, Comment ad loc. Cf. the “parti elette’’ of Par. ix, 140; also Inf. 


xix, 106-111, where ‘‘on the waters”’ is on the Tiber. 

189 Aquinas, op. cit. xiii, prin. The Veltro feeds not on “land or pelf.” Inf. 
i, 103. 

199 Aquinas, op. cit. xiii, fin. Cf. Par. xvii, 51. 

191 Aquinas, loc. cit. 
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Greek,!—this number spells ‘“‘Teytan,”’ or Titan, which inter- 
preted is “sun” or “giant.” By usurpation, the Beast will 
proclaim himself accordingly “‘sun of justice and giant of double 
nature, divine and human.” Likewise, by Latin numerals,— 
pertinent because of the inspired Vulgate version,-DCLXVI 
spells ‘‘DIC-LVX,” or ‘“‘Say-Light,” i.e., soi-disant Light of 
the world. 

* Dante adapts this symbolism. The Pope of Rome has 
indeed vicarious right to call himself ‘Light of the world” in 
things spiritual. But that spiritual light he has darkened by 
claiming to be ‘‘ Titan,” “giant of double nature,”’ and so “sun 
of justice’ temporal as well. By ‘“‘theft’’ of its proper power 
he has darkened the second “‘sun of Rome,” justice of the 
Emperor, also.’ Betraying the true, the “pacific Titan,” ™ 
set beside him for his earthly protection, he has fallen into the 
abusive clutches of a pretended “‘giant,’’ in reality only big 
with pride. 

Dante’s numerical cipher is almost certainly composed in 
analogy with the numerical cipher of the Apocalypse. Certainly 
also he packed into it all possible significations, however strained 
or fanciful they may seem to a modern mind. Not to do so 
would have been to run counter to his own amazing ingenuity, 
countenanced as that was by the universal practice of the best 
minds of over ten centuries. There is a present-day tendency 
to deprecate inquiry into the methods and meanings of this 
age-old practice,—especially when used by a supreme poet like 
Dante.'* It would seem to me, however, that precisely because 
a supreme poet does the thing, it is worth studying. Moreover, 
modern medieval scholars are—very properly—given to discuss- 
ing the nature of what they call the medieval mind. From 
Augustine to Aquinas, and before and after, that mind expressed 
itself consistently and continuously in symbolic and allegorical 
ciphers, which for it seemed the procedure of the divine Mind 
also. Inquiry into these matters is difficult and may be a bore, 


18 Aquinas stresses this point. 

198 Pg. xvi, 106-112. 

1% Epist. v, 10; vii, 19; Par. xvii, 82. 

1% Signor Croce, for instance, in all his writings about Dante. It may be noted, 
however, that he makes use of any “‘allotrious”’ interpretations that may heighten his 
literary effect. 
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but what should we think of a naturalist who declined to study 
the habits a dung-beetle or a maggot because he found these 
habits unsavory? If we really desire to understand the medieval 
mind, a Dante’s mind, it would be essential, I should think, to 
study its habits, and not merely those among them that chance 
to appeal to our own superior minds. 

The superabundance of analogous numerical ciphers is what 
makes decoding Dante’s ‘‘515”’ difficult. In other words, there 
are so very many decodings for which it is possible to show 
plausible authority. I believe indeed, that when the right solu- 
tion is found, its demonstration will be convincing. To put the 
matter on the lowest plane, Dante was too good a riddle-maker 
to leave loose ends. I do not pretend to have found the right 
solution to Beatrice’s ‘“‘hard riddle’’ in its number-aspect, but 
I am certain the solution must be confirmatory to the logic of 
her other teaching, and to the logic of the Comedy as a whole. 
I set down the following items of suggestion neither as an 
exhaustive explanation nor as themselves proved, but simply 
as illustration of one line of interpretation consistent with con- 
temporary procedure and Dante’s own habits of mind. 

Beatrice’s promised Deliverer is to restore the dispossessed 
true Titan, to let the eclipsed sun of temporal justice shine 
again. This temporal ruler is not the ‘two natured giant,” 
Christ himself, nor yet vicar of both natures, but of authority 
solely human and temporal. 6, unit of John’s number, expresses 
God’s perfection; since as the factors of 6 are 3, 2 and 1, so 
there are 3 Persons, 2 natures in Christ, 1 essence of God.' 
Unit of the Deliverer’s number is 5,—100, 2 and 1 times 5. 
His perfection whose number it is will be of Justice executive 
and commutative. He will be another and more potent Caccia- 
guida, going ‘‘against the iniquity of that law whose folk, by 
fault of the shepherd, usurp justice.” 1*7 He will be another 
Joshua, Maccabaeus,!** Scipio, Marcellus.’ The natal influ- 
ence shaping his nature as theirs—as also Can Grande’s ?°— 
is the stamp of Mars, fifth heaven and heaven of the Cross. 


1% Aquinas, loc. cit. 
197 Par. xv, 142-144. 
198 Par, xviii, 37 ff. 
199 Par, xvii, 76-78. 
200 Par, xvii, 76-78. 
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And the seal of the Cross upon the soul is the mark of the 
stigmata, the five wounds of Christ.2" In them, declares St. 
Bonaventure,™ ‘glow the superabundance of divine wisdom, 
power and goodness,”’ feeding on which the Veltro, sheepdog of . 
the Lamb, shall so be—in Virgil’s list ?“—/ifth to save Italy by 
his ‘‘wounds.”’ The Five Wounds shall serve him as the “five 
stones’ served young David—to slay the giant Goliath.2™ 
Once Dante had expected Henry VII to be the new David.2™ 
But the sling had passed from his dying hand to Can’s live 
one. By Can’s prowess, the Five Wounds shall make and be 
a “‘safe asylum,” ” larger exemplar of the one he was to offer 
Dante. 

Against the law of the “felon folk,’ °° “family of the 
Beast,’’ the Deliverer shall array the Law of Jove’s Eagle, 
defined in “‘5 times 7 vowels and consonants.’’?°* After the 
first 3 letters, DIL, there is pause, during which Dante appeals 
for understanding to the ‘‘Muse’’ that maketh to be glorious 
and long-lived men and cities and kingdoms. Then is spelled 
out Christ’s Law of Justice: ‘‘Diligite iustitiam qui iudicatis 
terram.”’ Thus separately presented, the first 3 letters—number 
of the Trinity—serve as superscription to the Law, by recog- 
nized cipher initialling Domini Jesu Lex. Also, product of 
the numerals D, I and L—500 times 1 times 50—equals that 
of D, X and V—500 times 10 times 5—of the Deliverer’s number. 
His product will be Christ’s Law of the Roman Eagle. 

For this product he must possess the authority implied in 
the thirty-fifth and last letter of the Law—the M of terram— 
Monarchy of earth. In the M, Jove’s heaven appears “‘silver 
distinct from gold,”—the power of the universal Monarchy is 
temporal, distinct from the spiritual Papacy. To reach its 
perfection, its entelechy, the M develops from national mon- 


201 Cf, Par. xi, 107. . 

28 Op., Paris, 1871, xiii, p. 193. 

203 Inf. i, 106-108. 

2% Bonaventure, XIII, pp. 20, 55, 68. 

206 Epist. vii, 176-183. 

20 Bonaventure, XII, p. 659. 

207 Par. xv, 145. 

208 Par, xviii, 88-89. In the Bible, carrier of the Law, there are 35 books. 
Cf. Pg. xxix. 
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archy to international, from “Lily” to ‘Eagle.’ Five na- 
tions have striven towards this self-fulfilment,—Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman. The fifth, or Roman, 
alone succeeded.*!° 

The Veltro feeds on ‘‘wisdom and love and virtue.’”’ The 
virtue is fortitude, heritage from the imperial fifth race and gift 
of the fifth heaven. The wisdom is of the Law temporal in- 
scribed on Moses’ two tablets, the twice five Commandments.” 
The Jove is the ‘‘ardor of sacrifice” ?” of the Cross expressed 
in the 5 wounds multiplied 100 fold by divine Charity, since 
“Charity is signified by 100.” 

This ‘‘Five hundred, ten and five’’ shall slay the ‘“‘Thief”’ 
and the “Giant,’”’ the recreant Papacy and her pride-swollen 
paramour, or Monarch of the Lily, usurpers both of the power 
of Rome, counterfeiters of the ‘‘Number of the Man.” But 
false Rome has a false daughter, Florence, city of the ‘‘five 
thieves,” *"* herself a giant fivefold swollen in pride.” She is 
another Pentapolis, City of Five, once in obedience to the Law 
of the ‘‘ Five Books,”’ the Pentateuch, an earthly paradise, but 
now sunk to a Dead Sea, instable and fetid, of Pride.2 Her 
wisdom is blindness;*!7 her love malignity;*** her power the 
“‘accursed flower”’ of Circe, her florin, feeding on which the 
shepherd turns wolf,?!® and her Lily, which severed from the 
Eagle, its natural ‘‘head,”’ is shamed and bloody.”° 

Spoken only in the tongue of the ‘“‘ Latins,’’ Beatrice’s number 
should carry only the cipher of Latin characters. By anagram, 
these, DXV, reveal the Deliverer asa DVX. In Roman usage, 
Dux is a military commander. The title would fit the new 

209 Tb. 97-114. 

210 Mon. II, ix. 

211 Aquinas so explains the factor 10 of the second numeral 60 of the number of 
the Beast. 

22 Par. xiv, 93. 

213 Aquinas, loc. cit.: ‘‘. . . Charitas, quae significatur per centenarium.” 

Inf. xxvi, 1-6. 

Par. xvi, 46-48. 

216 Aquinas, loc. cit. 

217 Inf. xv, 67. 

218 Tb, 61. 

219 Par, ix, 127 ff. 

20 Par, xvi, 151-154. 
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“Scipio” predicted by St. Peter, but not—naturally—an Im- 
perator, or Emperor.”! The ‘infallible’ Lady should not 
falsify facts, or contradict the ‘‘apostolic light’’ of her Church! 
But there is absolutely no basis for necessary identification of 
her champion with the “heir of the Eagle,” a coming Right 
Emperor. On the contrary, she says plainly that sometime in 
the future there shall be an “‘heir,’’ but that her champion is 
now at hand. This champion, sheriff-like, may, however, for- 
cibly seize the stolen property, and hold it in trust for the “heir” 
to come. ‘‘The facts,” she says, will solve her “hard riddle” 
of the champion’s identity. The facts showed Dante no pros- 
pect in any near future of a right Emperor. After ‘exalted 
Harry’s” death, the two squabbling pretenders—‘‘German” 
Frederick and Louis—were worse than even ‘“‘German Albert.” 
He at least could, if he would, have made himself a true Caesar 
and a peace-maker for Italy.”* Frederick and Louis were— 
during Dante’s lifetime—impotent even against each other. 
They brought not peace but war. The imperial “‘saddle’’ was 
empty, and likely to remain so indefinitely, though Justinian 
had “‘patched the bridle.” ”* He however, true Imperator et 
Dux, had pointed the way out. Called to higher things him- 
self, he made Belisarius, with whom manifestly was heaven’s 
right hand, vicarious Dux.’ Also—and more literally—called 
to higher things, confident in Can Grande’s “Star,” Henry 
had named him Vicar Imperial,—Dux “‘ pro imperio sacrosancto 
Romano.”’ 

By currently used cipher, the champion’s number implies 
Can Grande’s name. Can Grande was understood to mean 
“‘Great Khan,” Tartar title equivalent to the Roman Dux.”’ 
In medieval Latin, again, the characters X (for Ch, Greek x), 
C and K are interchangeable.”* D, X, V, therefore, do actually 


21 A Caesar's full title was ‘‘ Imperator et Dux.” 

222 Par. vii, 19. 

23 Pg. vi, 76-117. 

24 Tb. 88-90. 

2% Par. vi, 22-27. 

226 Aqua et terra, xxiv, 3-4; Epist. x, superscript. 

27 Even two centuries later, Paolo Giovio still so explains, suggesting that some 
crusading ancestor of Can’s may have assumed it in token of triumph. log. viror. 
bellica virt. illust., 1 (ed. Basil, 1596), p. 42. ‘ 

28 Du Cange, Gloss., s.n.K. 
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initial Dante’s own title for Can,—Dominus Kanis Victori- 
osissimus.”° 

Commentators have long recognized the obvious pun on 
Can Grande, ‘‘Great Dog,” in Virgil’s Veltro. It is not to smile. 
Puns are serious things for Dante and his age. Nomina sunt 
consequentia rerum.”® A preéstablished harmony was recog- 
nized in names.”** But there is also correspondence between 
the Veltro and Beatrice’s Dux. The Veltro is to chase back 
to hell the greedy Lupa. The Dux shall send to damnation 
the Harlot. In Latin and Italian a harlot is a lupa.?® 

When the ‘“She-Wolf’’ couples, mankind troubles. That 
her double Beast—monstrous commixion of spiritual and tem- 
poral power—‘“‘ may not be taken away from her,”’ the Papacy 
whores with princes of the earth, cajoling these to rebel against 
the Emperor, their lord and her prey. Other ‘‘sons of earth,”’ 
the Giants, once rebelled against their lord, high Jove. But 
with his children—the ‘‘Thymbraean,’’ Pallas and Mars, he 
overthrew them.?* 

On this legend Dante bases complicated symbolic analogies, 
of which my space permits only barest hints. It was “‘ Thym- 
braean”’ Apollo who bade Aeneas return to the land of his 
ancestors, the “‘soil that sent him forth.” ** Apollo likewise 
inspires Dante, and to like enterprise.”” Since Apollo has 
“entered into”’ him, Dante himself enacts the ‘‘Thymbraean.”’ 
Pallas—the Roman Minerva and the Holy Roman Virgin Mary 
—has set her “leaves” of wisdom on Beatrice’s head.** Her 
role, therefore, Beatrice enacts. Can Grande, another Romulus 
and son of Mars,”*® enacts in service of the Cross the deity of 

229 Epist. x, superscript. 

230 V. N. xiii, 20-21. 

231 Aquinas, S. T. III, xxxvii, 2. Cf. Par. xi, 52-54; xii, 67-70. 

282 Cf. Isidore, Etymol. (ed. Oxford, 1911) XVIII, xlii, 2: ‘‘ Lupae meretrices sunt 
a rapacitate vocatae, quod ad se rapiant miseros et adprehendant.” Cf. lupanar. 

28 The punning connection between amméglia of Inf. i, 100 and ammdlia of Par. 
XXX, 139 is patent. 

234 Pg. xxxii, 151. 

235 Pg. xii, 31-33. 

2% Aen. iii, 85 ff. 

237 Par. i, 19-21; xxv, I-12. 

238 Pg. xxx, 69. 

239 Par, xvii, 76-78. Cf. Par. viii, 131. 
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his paternal heaven. United, these three—Dante, Beatrice, 
Can Grande, or Love, Wisdom, Power—shall overthrow the 
“‘Giants,”’ and redeem the soil that sent Dante forth.™° 

This is Dante’s personal and nearer goal. Also he conceived 
the humbling of Florence to be Can’s next strategic objective. 
The Florentine “‘flower’—both florin-and Lily—was potent 
against the Roman Peace. Florentine money-power corrupted, 
and also gave the ‘sinews of war’; her standard of the Lily was 
raised against the Empire. Moreover, she was next neighbor 
to Lombardy, nearly pacified already by Can. Tuscany 
humbled would form with Lombardy a state under Can’s Eagle 
such as that Cacciaguida had lived in under the aegis of the 
just and valiant Countess Matilda. For the loyal remnant 
it would be an earthly paradise, even though outside there 
stretched a desert of ‘‘thorns and thistles,”’ haunt of beast-like 
men, Circe’s changelings. After all, was not the first Eden so? 
“If it be asked,” wrote Aquinas, ‘“‘why God made not all earth 
man’s paradise, it may be replied that a large part of the earth 
had to be set aside for the other animals to abide in with their 
kind. For man, however, as noblest part and end of creation, 
the noblest part of earth was reserved.’’* North Italy, at 
least, now a “desert,” might become again a “‘garden”’ 
under the Tree of Justice. 

Such a garden it had been under Matilda’s rule. She too 
had defended her realm against a “giant,’’ defying Henry IV 
as Cato had defied Julius Caesar. For Cato the imperial office 
Caesar founded and first filled was sacred. For assaulting it, 
Brutus and Cassius writhe in the mouths of Satan.** The 
man Julius, however, was no Eagle, but a predatory ‘‘ hawk.” ** 
The right Caesar should rule as a freeman over freemen.?” 


*0 Variant of this symbolism appears in Par. ii, 7-9. The two “Bears,” guides 
of the mariner on life’s sea, I conceive to be Pope and Emperor. The Great. Bear 
(or Wain, or Car of the Church) is lost behind a cloud of sin. Also, the present 
Papacy—typified by Nicholas (Inf. xix, 67-123)—is ‘‘son of the Bear” of Cupidity. 
Hence, whereas the true Great Bear, Helice, is mother to the lesser Bear, Arcas 
(Par. xxxi, 31-33), the Papacy is murderous “‘stepmother" to Caesar. Both Bears 
are so lost to mankind; but, aided as before, Dante shall rediscover them. 

241 Expos. in Genesim, ii, me. 

22 Pg. vi, 103-105. 

243 Inf. xxxiv, 55-67. 

244 Inf. iv, 123. 

25 Mon. I, xi. 
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Julius was a slave to appetite, to feed which he made his sub- 
jects slaves. By like distinction, Dante condemned and re- 
sisted Boniface VIII, even while rebuking the impiety of 
Anagni.*7 And one and the same principle justified his siding 
against Pope Boniface and Matilda’s siding with Pope Gregory. 
To Peter, no less than to Caesar, must be rendered the things 
that are his. Boniface had usurped Caesar’s prerogatives; 
Henry IV Peter’s. Against just protest, Henry had insisted 
on appointing Church officials. Also, he was not reverent but 
insolent to the holy Father.*** It should be remembered that 
Dante was no hard-shell Ghibelline, but a party by himself. 

Cato’s spirit pervades and rules the whole purgatorial 
Mount,™® rejecting the unfit,“° spurring on the laggard.”** So 
in life he had urged the remnant of Pompey’s army across the 
Libyan desert.2* And it is his freedom-thirsting spirit that 
spurs Dante to follow Virgil, the imperial ideal, up the mount of 
chastening torment, the sandy desert outside the garden of his 
desire.2= His own freedom the living Cato could not win. 
His desire was noble, but his eyes were without light. No more 
than Virgil may he enter into the earthly paradise.” Himself 
entering therein, Dante sees at first the spirit of Matilda alone. 
By degrees she leads him, however, to Beatrice descended again 
into the Car of the Church remade whole and holy. 

The allegory is clear. Dante is readmitted into the garden 
of his delight, which is none other than the dark jungle he had 
fled, but now lifted up from the valley of the shadow of sin to 
the sun-lit heights of rectitude. The tangle of malignant 
growths is pruned away. The ordered and fruitful trees make 
a green shade where birds sing. Virgil is justified. Justice 
has returned, and the first humane time. The age renews 

Mon. II, v, 132-170. 

47 Pg. xx, 85-96. 

48 Cf, Mon. III, xvi, 134-140. 

49 Pg. i, 65-66, 82. 

250 Pg, i, 28 fi. 

Pg, ji, 118 ff. 

22 Inf. xiv, 113-115. 

83 Pg. i, 71. 

254 By imputed faith he shall, it seems, be admitted into the heavenly paradise, 
—and Virgil also, if Beatrice’s grateful intercession avail. Inf. ii, 73-74. 
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itself *°—of Cacciaguida’s Florence “at peace within her ancient 
close, sober and chaste,”’ under her Countess Matilda.** Ma- 
tilda’s springtime spirit, this long while captive, like Proser- 
pine,’ in this other realm of Pluto, the ‘accursed wolf,’”’ has 
resurrection—in the Scaliger, bearer of the Ladder under the 
Eagle. 

Consider the interweaving of the multiple symbolism. Can 
Grande, bearer of “‘exalted Harry’s’’ commission, justiciary of 
the Eagle, shall have made Florence fit for the abode of just 
men. By his friendly “‘ladder” (Scala),”* Dante will climb 
back to the city, exalted because humbled, as from it, debased 
to hell, he had climbed by the enemy “ladder” of the fallen 
Eagle, Lucifer. Now safe under the Eagle as unfallen Adam 
under the sacred Tree, he may train himself to climb the spiritual 
“‘ladder”’ from earth to heaven,”*® from Caesar’s eagle-nest to 
the nest of the ‘‘Eagle of Christ,’”-—and not only to Christ’s 
“best beloved,’’ but to his own also. For Beatrice is the 
“Eagle” that first plumed him for flight with her own plumage 
of love,”®° and trained his eaglet-eyes to look upon the “Sun of 
the angels.”’ °°! She it is, as Adam tells Dante, that has “‘dis- 
posed”’ him to the long ladder to be climbed.?” 

And Dante, as he climbs, reads the signs of his destiny writ 
large upon the heavens themselves. First, against the Sun, 
light-giver that “‘guideth aright everyone in every way,” 
glows the triple Circle of Prudence, weighing things past, 
present and future. Within the Circle forms the Cross of Mars. 
‘Arise Again, and conquer!” its spirits urge Dante.” His 
house was founded on the rock of Cacciaguida’s martyrdom. 
He shall take his own stand thereon. To him, then, “Jove’s 

25 Pg. xxii, 70-73. 

286 Par. xv, 97 ff. 

%7 Pg. xxviii, 49-51. 

Epist. x, par. 2. . 

29 Par. xxi, 25 ff. 

260 Par. xv, 52-54; Inf. ii, 72. 

%1 Par. i, 46-54; xxi, I-12; xxii, 124-126; xxiii, 46-48; xxvi, I-12; xxxiii, 49-57. 

262 Par, xxvi, 109-111. Cf. Par. x, 82-87. Adam appears fitly after Dante’s 
successful examination in the three holy virtues, for these shall bring him to Adam’s 
double paradise, earthly and heavenly. 

%63 Inf. i, 17-18. 

264 Par, xiv, 121-126. 
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Bird”’ takes gradual shape, issuing from the sacred Law.” 
Its right he must maintain against the “felon folk” that, 
scorning it, martyred his kinsman,—aye, and his kinsman’s 
home and his. And in gratitude, borne by his prince Can 
Grande, that Eagle will shed its plumes on Florence to make 
for him therein a nest of peace. Another Ladder then will be 
let down from heaven, that which Jacob also saw in dream 
reaching up to God’s own throne,” the triune Circle of the 
Godhead.” And up that final Ladder, another Eagle will 
draw him,—Christ’s own “‘ Eagle,’’ Love.?®* 

Thus by Ladder and Eagle man is drawn from Circle to 
Circle. The first Circle bears Christ’s Cross; the second his 
Countenance.”® By the Ladder of his Cross man climbs to 
sight of his Countenance. That dolorous effort is the merit 
in which man is sustained by divine grace through the vicarious 
double Eagle, Emperor and Pope. | 

Dante’s hope, therefore, requires these two factors of merit 
and grace, Ladder and Eagle.?”° Because he feels both to be 
assured, he may call his autobiographical narrative a Comedy. 
Christ the divine ‘“‘Eagle” has sent his “family’’ of lesser 
Eagles to sustain him against the ‘‘family of the Beast,’’— 
Beatrice, full of charity, to be for him wing-giver and vision- 
strengthener,—Virgil, ‘‘Eagle”’ of poets and prophet-voice of 
the Eagle of Rome,—Can Grande, the Scaliger, bearer of the 
Ladder under the Eagle by which Dante himself shall climb 
back into his Florence made perfect under the headship of the 
Roman Eagle. The Lily will fulfil itself in the Eagle, as divinely 
intended. Dante himself, thanks to the Scaliger, the Ladder- 
bearer, is made ready for the heaven-ascending ‘‘ plumes”’ with 
which Beatrice will fit him,?” and so justify interpretation of 
his name as the “‘ Alagherius,” ?” the Wing-bearer. 

266 Par, xviii, 70 ff. 

266 Par, xxi, 25-30; xxii, 61-72. 

%67 Par. xxiii, 115 ff. 

268 Par. xxii, 100-102; xxxi, 65-66, 94-102. 

269 Par. xiv, 100-102; xxxiii, 130-132. 

270 Par. xxv, 67-69. 


271 Par. xv, 53-54. Her spiritual ‘‘ plumes” have a power inverse to that of the 
Circean “plumes” given to the Church-chariot. Pg. xxxii, 124 ff. 
272 So spelt in his own title of the Comedy. Epist. x, 190. 
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Furthermore, Can will repeat the service of the great Otto. 
Otto the Great founded, as said above,?" the Holy Roman 
Empire in Lombardy, identifying himself with the Lombards 
by marrying their Queen Adelaide, whom he had rescued. 
Can Grande, already the great Lombard, shall refound out of 
its ruins this holy Empire in Lombardy and Tuscany, identifying 
himself with the Tuscans by ‘‘ marrying,” making himself one 
in spirit with, their good Countess Matilda. 

And in the backward glance, Dante may recognize that he 
himself at the very outset unwittingly voiced the happy outcome 
in all its aspects. For consenting to Virgil’s plan, he had 
besought: 

“That thou conduct me whither thou hast said, 
So I may look upon St. Peter’s Gate.” 2% 


At the time, he meant the Gate of Heaven, whether conceived as 
of Purgatory, or of Paradise itself. On earth, however, St. 
Peter’s Gate is the Portal of the Church. And Virgil did 
conduct him thither, to wit, to the Church-chariot, into which 
Beatrice, the holy spirit of Charity, has redescended. But at 
the beginning, Dante—the Dante of the drama—did not realize 
that the earthly paradise he should, following Virgil, regain 
was in truth his earthly paradise, his “‘dear fold,’’ Florence, to 
be made again fit shelter for a “lamb” of God.2” He did not 
realize that he should see again its ‘‘ Porta di San Piero,”’ birth- 
place of himself and his ancestors.?” 

Thus Dante’s whole progress will prove to be a circle back 
to the earliest beginnings of himself and his. It is the way all 
mankind should take—back to the “‘primo tempo umano.” 27 
Otherwise, it goes from bad to worse.?"® 


With the exile’s return ends the Purgatory, second act of the 
Comedy. In the third act, the Paradiso, he rises with Beatrice 

278 Pp. 22-23. 

274 Inf. i, 133-134. 

2% Cf, Par. xxv, I-12. 

2% Giovanni Villani calls Dante ‘“‘honorevole antico cittadino di Firenze di 
porta di san Piero.”” Cronica, lib. ix, cap. 135. Cf. Par. xvi, 40-42. 

277 Pg, xxii, 71. 

278 Cf., e.g., Par. xxi, 91-96; xxvii, 136-138. 
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altogether away from earth, even from Matilda’s lofty realm. 
But he goes only to return. The experience he shall have 
gathered on high—as previously in hell below—is for the good 
of Florence as well as for his own. By Can Grande’s right and 
might she will have been made again what she was under 
Matilda,—a city of freemen under a free lord. But true freedom 
is service of justice. The Florentine ‘“‘remnant,”’ entered again 
into this freedom, must walk and work in it. They must fit 
them to climb the Ladder to the final ‘“‘freedom of eternal 
glory.” 27° Himself, the now full-fledged Eagle, will train them 
as he has been trained. He will make over his people into 
likenesses to that ‘“‘people just and sound’”’ of the heavenly 
city—antithesis of the City of Dis—he has seen in his dream.?*° 
He will lead ‘‘Statius” into the earthly paradise. His Hell 
mirrors Florence as she now—as he writes—is; his Paradise 
mirrors what his hope would make her. 

The poet in exile can only picture his hope. But if his 
hope of return were realized, if with “‘another voice, another 
fleece’’ he should assume at his baptismal font the cappello, if 
Peter’s true representative should therewith “encircle his brow,” ?*! 
might he not make his dream reality? Knowing as we do his 
premature death, we are apt to think of Dante’s career as 
ended with his great poem. He had no reason to think so.?® 
For him, still in vigorous middle-life, conscious of his genius, 
much-experienced in affairs, rehabilitation in a Florence purged 
of enemies could not mean a leisured retirement. His ‘‘friend”’ 


Can Grande must still need his aid and counsel. Was it not. 


written that ‘‘to rule well and perfectly, philosophical authority 
must be conjoined with imperial’? *** Moreover, the still 
youthful prince must need a mentor.?* Dante would have 
been to him another ‘‘ Romeo’”’; but from Can’s “‘ magnificence’ 
Romeo’s “‘ill requital’’ was no wise to be feared.2® Nor would 

279 Epist. x, 154-155. 

280 Par, xxxi, 37-39. 

281 Par, xxv, I-I2. 

282 Cf. Inf. xxxi, 127-129; Par. xxii, 14-15; Pg. v, 46-47. 

283 Conv, IV, vi, 157 ff. 

28 Conv. IV, xxiv. Can was born in 1291. 

285 Par. vi, 127-142. The logic of Justinian’s whole discourse is: the Roman 
Eagle’s progress has been halted; another Romeo is needed to guide onward the 
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the loyalist Florentines, by his counsels triumphant, be as the 
envious Provengalese. Had he not served as Rahab, by whose 
aid Joshua had won Jericho, and whose household therefore 
Joshua had spared? ?® To the victory he helped “by one and 
other palm,’’—palm of poet and of statesman, Virgil’s twofold 
pupil, autore by both derivations, author and authority2*" Ii 
cappello—meaning both chaplet of poet and cap of authority— 
would fitly recognize his double claim. There would be poetic 
justice, too, in the conferring of the cap at his baptismal font, 
seeing that the amnesty once offered him required him to 
wear thither a fool’s-cap written over with his name and shame.?** 

Instrumental in freeing his city from servitude of sin, he will 
be given authority to train her, so purged, in service of justice. 
He will be the silvano, the forester,?*® of that once Dark Wood, 
now set in a high place near unto heaven. It will be a pleasant 
arbor, shaded like Eden from the too burning rays of the sun.?*° 
Mortality cannot withstand the direct glory of God’s face.?" 
But Dante has seen a garden fairer still, all of roses and lilies 
in full sunlight; ?* and at last a single Rose, upon whose petals 
are enthroned, triumphant, the soldiery of Christ.2% It is the 
Rose of Charity, central in the heavenly paradise, as was the 
Tree of Justice in the earthly. The Lily of Faith is con- 
summated in the Rose of Charity as the Lily of national Justice 
in the Eagle of imperial. As far as may be Dante the forester 
will bring his wooded city nearer to that beatific garden letting 
in the sun of divine truth as the vision of his charges strengthens 
—until naught need be interposed save the veil of mortality 
itself. 

Thus he will have lifted up his humbled people from the 
sacred bird. Also, Dante is a “‘romeo”’ in a figurative sense,—a seeker of the true 
Rome. To that end he had been a “‘ palmer,” bearing his palm of grace across the sea 
of sin (Par. xxvi, 55-66),—and a “pilgrim,” wandering perforce far from his native 
land to the shrine of hope (Par. xxv, 17-18, 82-87). Vita Nuova xli, 34-52. 

286 Joshua vi, 17. Par. ix, 115 ff. 

287 Inf. i, 85. Cf. Conv. IV, vi, 14-37. 

288 Cf. Paget Toynbee, Dantis Epistolae, Oxford, 1920, p. 154, n. 4. 

289 Pg. xxxii, 100. 

290 Pg. xxviii, 1-3. Cf. Aquinas, Expos. in Gen. ii. 

291 Cf. Pg. xvii, 52-54. Par. xxi, 1-12. 

2 Par. xxiii, 70 ff. 

208 Par. xxx, 124-126; xxxi, I-3, et seq. 
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depths to the heights. He will have served Matilda and 
Beatrice, as Jacob served Leah and Rachel. Through doth he 
has begotten good works. For his must be a double service, a 
priestly task besides a political. Peter’s seat is empty, as well 
as Caesar’s throne. Until they are filled again, he must in 
humility take upon himself their double guidance. Into the 
earthly paradise he leads both Virgil and Statius.2% The 
neighborly task done, Dante like aged Jacob, aged Marcia,?® 
will turn himself wholly to God in the joy of contemplation 
long deferred. The Virtues will no longer forbid.2% And for 
guide, Beatrice, modestly withdrawn into her heaven, will send 
him Bernard,?*’ in whom, as in Virgil, symbol and reality meet. 
St. Bernard is no mere personification of Contemplation, rapture 
of the lonely soul to God. His life offers not merely high 
example of this rapture. In his writings,” he actually taught 
Dante the way of the mystic, as Virgil actually the way of the 
statesman. Also, there is another real, if remoter, influence. 
Bernard as monk preached the Crusade in which Dante’s forbear 
Cacciaguida bore his Cross, and so bade Dante take up his. 
Finally, Bernard was Mary’s best beloved,?*® Eagle-messenger 
of the Mother as John of the Son. She, to whom Dante daily 
prays,®” is alpha and omega of all his mercies. Her handmaid 
Beatrice she sent for his justification; from her servant Bernard 
she receives him, justified; and herself intercedes for his reward. 
Yet behind and above these ‘‘magnificences”’ is her gift of her 
Son, whose Cross is the true crux of Dante’s personal comedy, 
and of whatso other shall have happy issue here or hereafter. 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

2% Pg. xxviii, 82. 

2% Conv. IV, xxviii, 97-163. 

2% Py, xxxii, I-9. 

297 Par, xxxi, 94-98. 


298 Cf, Epist. x, 554-555. 
299 Par, xxxi, 100-102; xxxii, 106-108. 
300 Par, xxiii, 88-89. 
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REMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF CHRETIEN 
DE TROYES’ WORKS 


N this article we shall be concerned with the dates of the 
Erec and Yvain and, merely incidentally, with that of the 
Lancelot. There are no radical changes of accepted dates pro- 
posed in the following pages but simply a few additional points 
which may be of interest to the student of Chrétien de 
Troyes. 
To sum up briefly, the following dates are those most widely 
accepted at present: 


Erec after 1150;! 
Lancelot after 1164, probably 1170; 
Yvain before 1173. 


It has been impossible to set any precise dates for their 
composition, but the three romances were probably written in 
the above chronological order—with the Cligés intervening 
between the Erec and the Lancelot for reasons well known to 
every scholar The year 1164 is furnished by the introduction 
of the Lancelot (v. 1, ff.), in which Chrétien speaks of ‘“‘ma 
dame de Champagne.”’ This lady must have been Marie de 
Champagne,’ the daughter of Louis VII and Aliénor d’ Aquitaine, 
who married Henry I, count of Champagne, 1164, at the age 
of nineteen. At that date then she became Chrétien’s ‘dame 
de Champagne.” It is obviously a terminus a quo for the 
Lancelot and consequently for the Yoain. What we need next 
is a terminus ad quem. Both Foerster and Gaston Paris believed 
they had found this in the Yvain. 

The knight Calogrenanz has just related his adventures 
before Keu, Yvain, Gauvain, the Queen, and others. He had 
met in the forest of Broceliande a ‘‘ vilain monstrueux”’ (v. 288), 

1kl. Erec und Enid, herausgegeben von Foerster, Halle, 1909, p. x. 


2 kl. Cligés, Foerster (4th ed.), Halle, 1921, pp. viii ff. For G. Paris see Rom. 
XII, p. 462. 


3 Der Karrenritier, Foerster, Halle, 1899, pp. xviii ff. kl. Cligés, ibid., pp. xv ff. 
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the guardian of a herd of savage bulls. This gigantic herdsman 
had directed him towards a marvellous fountain where an 
extraordinary adventure was to be met with—a fountain shel- 
tered by a pine of singular beauty. Beside this fountain was a 
“‘perron”’ of emerald. The knight had but to pour a few drops 
of the spring’s water from a basin which hung beside it (v. 395), 
whereupon he would see such a tempest ‘“‘qu’an cest bois ne 
remaindra beste, chevriaus ne dains ne cers ne pors. Nes li 
oisel s’an istront fors (vs. 398-99). . . . Que, si tu t’an puez 
departir Sanz grant enui et sanz pesance, Tu seras de meillor 
cheance Que chevaliers qui i fust’’ (vs. 404-7). Calogrenanz 
had followed the herdsman’s directions and found all as it was 
described. He had met defeat at the hands of a strange knight 
who came to challenge him for his breaking of the geis or taboo. 
The episode needs no further telling. Yvain immediately 
declares that he will go and avenge the shame (v. 581). It is 
then that Keu the scoffer mocks him, saying: 


Bien pert qu’il est aprés mangier 


Plus a paroles an plain pot 

De vin qu’an un mui de cervoise. 
v. 595 Apres mangier sanz remuer 

Va chascuns Noradin tuer. 


Gaston Paris and Foerster are agreed that this remark can 
have no force unless Nureddin, Sultan of Aleppo, were still 
alive. Nureddin, born in 1146, died in 1173. Certain manu- 
scripts would seem to bear out this argument.5 Those of Rome 
and Chantilly have replaced Nureddin by Saladin, who was the 
former’s successor. It must have been that the scribes of 
these manuscripts no longer knew Nureddin. The manuscripts 
A and B of Holland * have Loradin. The name Noradin was 
unknown to these copyists as well. If I may differ here, I am 
not so certain this reasoning should be taken as infallible. A 
man’s name does not cease to exist proverbially the very year 
of his death. (We still speak of someone being ‘‘as rich as 

‘See p. I, n. 2. 


5 See Rom. XII, p. 462, n. 6. 
6 W. Holland, Li romans dou chevalier au Lyon, Hanovre, 1862. 
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Andrew Carnegie.”) Not one of these manuscripts which have 
changed the name of Nureddin to Saladin was copied anywhere 
in the neighborhood of 1175 or 1180.7 Later, to be sure, 
Saladin became more famous than his father, owing to sub- 
sequent crusades, but that does not necessarily mean that 
Chrétien, supposing he had written the Yvain in 1175 or 1176, 
could not stiil have used such an expression as “‘Va chascuns 
Noradin tuer.”” The name was still intelligible at that period 
and was doubtless so for many years to come. Such petrified 
expressions as this are exceedingly common in all ages. 

As for the placing of the Lancelot preferably some five or 
six years after 1164, let us examine briefly the evidence. E. 
Muret thought * that ‘le Conte de la Charrette peut avoir 
été écrit dans les années qui suivirent immédiatement le. mariage 
de la fille de Louis VII avec le comte de Champagne en 1164.” 
Why should we prefer a later date? The argument has been 
that a young woman of some twenty years could not have 
sanctioned, much less suggested, a narrative with an immorality 
sO apparent, so shameless, especially in the years immediately 
following her marriage.® One can offer two counter arguments: 

(1) According to Foerster, Marie sanctioned “‘l’adultére sans 
honte”’ depicted in the second part of the Heraclius.’® This 
romance Foerster dates in the neighborhood of 1164. 

(2) Where is the gross immorality in the Lancelot? This 
love of a chevalier for a ‘“‘dame mariée’’ is characteristic of a 
genre. It implies no guilt, no personal depravity on the part 
of the young countess of Champagne. If it did, how much 
infidelity there must have been throughout France and England 
during the Troubadour period. 

This last argument I feel sure must be accepted, tacitly at 
least, by every scholar interested in the question at the present 
day. I have sketched these views here briefly, merely to call 
to mind the fact that only one date is sure which can apply 
to these romances, namely the year 1164. The Lancelot and 


7 The earliest manuscripts we possess of Chrétien de Troyes belong to the 
13th century. 

8 Rom. XVI, p. 361 ff. 

® Der Karrenritter, ibid., p. xix. 

10 kl. Cligés, ibid., p. xvi. 
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the Yvain are certainly posterior to that year, but just how 
much later no one can say with certainty. Stephan Hofer 
in a very recent article" places the Erec between 1165 and 
1167. His argument is based on verse 6187 of this poem: 


Et les dames un lai troverent 
Que le Lai de Joie apelerent; 
Mes n’est gueires li lais seiiz. 


The Jai, as a genre, he believes, was invented by Marie de 
France, and this Marie de France he believes to have been the 
same as our Marie de Champagne.” I should hesitate about 
accepting this until we can learn more of the origin of the Jaz. 
Even if Marie de France did invent the Jaz in the form it has 
in Guigemar, Laustic, li Fraisnes, etc., can we say whether another 
form of Jai did not exist before her time? I leave aside the 
question as to whether or not she is to be identified with Marie 
de Champagne. 

The historical details and other similar references are very 
meagre in the romances of Chrétien de Troyes. We have seen 
this above, yet there are a few passages which I believe have 
been neglected. 

At the end of the Erec, the father of Erec, Lac, is dead. 
Erec is to be crowned at the “‘feste de la Nativité’’ at Nantes, 
and a large group of counts and barons assemble there to witness 
the ceremony. 


v. 6645 I ot contes et dus et rois, 
Normanz, Bretons, Escoz, Irois; 
D’Angleterre et de Cornoaille 
I ot mout riche baronaille; 
Que des Gales jusqu’an Anjo, 
Ne el Mainne ne an Peito 
N’ot chevalier de grant afeire 
Ne jantil dame de bone eire, 
Que les mellors et les plus jantes 
Ne fussent a la cort a Nantes. 
 ZfrPh 1921. 
2 This theory was advanced by E. Winkler in an article entitled ‘‘ Franzésische 
Dichter des Mittelalters; II, Marie de France,”’ Sitzungsberichte der kaiser. Aka- 


demie der Wissenschaften, 188, Bd. 3, 1918. For the contrary v. Ezio Levi, 
“Sulla cronologia di Maria di Francia,’’ Nuovi Studi Medievali, vol. I, 1922. 
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Where are the francois, danois, tiois, flamencs, espagnols, 
etc.? Hofer thinks this passage has been influenced by v. 10497 
ff. of the Brut.“ Here are the verses: ™ 


Vv. 10497 I valt Artur sa cort tenir 
Tos ses barons i fist venir, 
Manda ses rois et tos ses contes 


v. 10503 Manda Francois et Borgheignons, 
Manda Auvergnos et Gascons, 
Manda Normans et Poitevins, 
Manda Mansaus et Angevins, 
Manda Braibencons et Flamens, 
Manda Hanuiers et Lorins, 
Manda Frisons, manda Tiois, 
Manda Norois, manda Danois, 
Manda Escos, manda Irois 
Manda puis les Islandois, 

Manda puis les Catenois, 

Manda puis les Gotlandois, 
Manda ceus de Galewee, 

Manda ceus qui tindrent Orcanee. 


In the Brut the nationalities of practically the whole of 
western Europe as known to Wace are mentioned. Chrétien 
has a much more restricted number and, I believe, for a very 
definite reason. He caused to be present at the ceremony of 
the coronement only those peoples who at the time of his writing 
were vassals of Henry II, king of England. Erec was to be 
a British king; therefore Chrétien brought together at his 
coronation just those vassals who owed allegiance at that time 
to the king of England (Greater Britain). Let us examine the 
list of peoples represented, and the dates of their induction 
or conquest. 


Bretons (of Britannia minor)... .. 1158 


8 ZfrPh 1922, fascicule iii. 
“4 Ed. of Le Roux de Lincy, Rouen, 1836. 
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1093-1158 


In 1175 the king of Scotland became clearly and beyond all 
controversy the vassal of the king of England for all Scotland 
and all that pertained thereto—and for Galloway as a separate 
state. The king of Scotland paid his homage to the young 
king Henry while still conserving his obedience to the father, 
Henry II. But in the campaign waged by Henry against 
Toulouse in 1159 the young king of Scotland was there as a 
vassal of Henry. The first submission of Scotland to the king 
of England dates from the time of William the Conqueror, but 
the details of this submission are not known. 

Wales was invaded in 1093-7 by William II; in 1113 and 
1120 by Henry I; and again in 1158 by Henry II. This last 
time Owen, prince of North Wales, became the vassal of Henry. 
The Norman king of England had always had pretensions in 
the direction of Wales—and then it must be remembered that 
Arthur was considered as legendary king of the Welsh. 

In 1119 the Count of Anjou’s daughter married the son of 
Henry I and the provinces of Maine and Anjou virtually passed 
into the possession of the king of England. In 1152 Henry II 
married Aliénor d’Aquitaine, and there was Poitou in his hands. 
John of Salisbury—near the conclusion of his Metalogicus, 
written when he had learned of the death of Hadrian (1159)— 
tells us that Hadrian had made an hereditary gift of Ireland to 
Henry IJ. Hadrian was elected pope in 1155 and died in 1159. 
This gift necessarily must have fallen between the two dates— 
perhaps in 1155—for Hadrian was an Englishman and knew 
beforehand Henry’s longings for Ireland.” In 1157 Geoffroy, 

8 Li petiz rois, Guivrez, says in Erec: 

v. 3867 Je sui de ceste terre rois 
Mi home lige sont Irois, 


N’ia nul ne soit mes rantiz; 
Et j'ai non Guivrez li Petiz. 


Gaston Paris suggests (Rom. XX, p. 149) that this is a relic of the Celtic origins 
of Britain (6th century). I am not so sure of this, though I can not offer a much 
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brother of Henry II, seized Nantes and made himself Count of 
Nantes. When he died the following year, Henry was deter- 
mined to take his place. He crossed the channel and held a 
conference with Louis VII near Gisors, the result of which was 
that he obtained from his suzerain permission to take possession 
of Nantes. In 1159 Henry had his feet well planted in Brittany. 

Using these dates as a starting point it is obviously possible 
to make a terminus a quo for the Erec, namely 1158-59. There 
is still another point which I feel supports this theory. In 
v. 6548 ff. we read: 


Li rois li dist que tost s’atort; 
Que coroné seront andui, 
Il et sa fame ansanble o lui, 
A la natevité qui vient; 
Et dist: “ Aler vos an covient 
De ci qu’a Nantes an Bretaingne; 
La porteroiz real ansaingne, 
Corone el chief et ceptre el poing; 


and further (v. 6865): 


L’evesques de Nantes meismes, 
Qui mout fu prodon et saintismes, 
Fist le sacre del roi novel 
Mout saintemant, et bien et bel. 


Why these references to Nantes? It is the only town 
mentioned in the romance otherwise than indirectly in the guise 
of an adjective of quality. Further, why should this sacre be 
held at a continental town rather than in Guinesores, Londres, 
Bristot, or one of the other English towns which Chrétien 
mentions in Cligés and his other compositions? My answer is 
as follows: the invasion of Nantes must have been of recent 
date and the episode was fresh in Chrétien’s memory; the 
more so as it was liable to have very unpleasant results for 
Louis VII, in spite of the fact that the latter had permitted it. 
I realize how hazardous it is, as a rule, to judge that a reference 
better suggestion. However, it is just possible that, since Ireland was presenting a 
problem to the English at that time, it may have been before the eyes of our poet 


Chrétien and may have occurred to him when choosing more or less at random a 
people of whom Guivrez should be king. 
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must have immediately followed the event to which it refers. 
Yet I believe the circumstances are somewhat conclusive here. 
Why did this sacre occur in Nantes, a continental town, when 
Chrétien at least knew of a number of cities across the Channel? 
Why did Chrétien specify the town at all? I do not believe it 
would be too hardy a guess to assume that the Erec was written 
in the close proximity of 1159. 

To turn to the Yvain, we find that it is impossible to fix 
upon any decisive internal data which could give us an un- 
disputed clue to the date. There is, however, a time sequence 
which I think highly interesting and which may well bear 
discussion. The Yvain begins as follows (verse 1, ff.): 


Artus, li buens rois de Bretaingne, 
La cui proesce nos ansaingne, 
Que nos soiiens preu et cortois, 
Tint cort si riche come rois 
A cele feste, qui tant coste, 
Qu’an doit clamer la pantecoste. 


After dinner Sir Calogrenanz tells the story of his adventure 
at the fountain which we have had occasion to mention above. 
Yvain vows to himself that he will go avenge his comrade’s 
shame. The king appears suddenly and the adventure is 
repeated to him. He in return declares that he will visit the 
fountain within fifteen days accompanied by all those who will 
care tocome. He says (verse 665, ff.): 


Qu’il iroit veoir la fontainne, 
Ja ainz ne passeroit quinzainne, 
Et la tanpeste et la mervoille, 
Si que il i vandra la voille 
Mon seignor saint Jehan Batiste 


This declaration was made, as we have seen before, on 
Pentecost, which festival falls the fiftieth day after Easter. 
St. John the Baptist’s Day is a fixed feast—June the twenty- 
fourth-—so that the Eve is June the twenty-third. King Arthur 
declares that he will leave (undoubtedly as soon as he can make 
ready) so as to reach there within a fortnight’s time—on The 
Eve of St. John the Baptist’s Day. That is to say, this feast 
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is here represented as falling within two weeks after Pentecost. 
Now Easter, in the latter half of the Twelfth Century," occurred 
for the most part around the first or the eighth of April, which 
would cause Pentecost to precede St. John the Baptist’s Day 
by a good four weeks. If Chrétien had here been choosing his 
chronology at random rather than from the current year— 
a natural enough procedure—-would he have made Easter fall 
so exceptionally late? There was no necessity of using St. John 
the Baptist’s Day as a conventional date following Pentecost. 
Chrétien could have said, for instance, had he so wished, 


Tant que en juin jo i vendrai, 


which would have dated Arthur’s coming around the first of 
June, fifteen days after Pentecost, with Easter falling about the 
first of April. On the other hand what could have been more 
natural than that Chrétien should have taken the dates of 
Easter and Pentecost from the then current year? At least, if 
Easter were late in the current year, he would in all probability 
have been strongly influenced by it. We must then find the 
years around 1170 when Easter came very late. Here is a 
list of dates: 


Evidently the years 1166, 1169 and 1172 are the three 
eligibles. The first should be eliminated as no one would be 


16 This does not hold true for the first part of the 20th century. Easter falls 
on a date between April 16 and April 23 at least nine times between 1915 and 1939, 
i.e., nine times out of twenty-five. 
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inclined to place both the Lancelot and the Yvain in the short 
period between 1164 and 1166. In 1172 Easter fell on April 
16th. This does not suit our time-scheme as well as April 20th. 
In 1169 Pentecost fell on the eighth of June. Add fifteen days 
and you have the twenty-third of June—the Eve of St. John 
the Baptist’s Day. Thus 1169 would seem to be the date for 
which we are working. 

The accuracy of this reasoning is more or less dependent 
upon another question which I can not treat here with any 
degree of fullness. Have we evidence to show that Chrétien 
and his contemporary romancers were accurate in their count of 
time in the individual romances; or did a chevalier stay a night 
here, two or three nights there, in a haphazard way? I have 
made a few investigations along this line, although I can not 
find the space to publish the results in full here. In the con- 
tinuation of the Perceval of Gerbert de Montreuil I do not 
believe any accuracy of time exists. On the other hand, the 
Meraugis de Portlesguez of Raoul de Houdenc"’ (a younger 
contemporary and imitator of Chrétien) is a model to the 
contrary.‘ We know the time accurately to the month and 
sometimes to the day throughout the whole romance. But 
have we not other evidence from the Yvain itself that the time 
was accurately kept—at least from the first part? The action 
begins on Pentecost; the king arrives at the fountain on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day; he stays eight days at Yvain’s castle 
(until July 2); Laudine then gives Yvain permission to ac- 
company Gauvain until a year from that day: 


v. 2572 Pansez de revenir arriere 
A tot le mains jusqu’a un an 
Huit jorz aprés le saint Jehan: 
Hui an cest jor sont les huitaves. 


He overstays the year of absence until the following ‘‘miaost”’ 


17Sammtliche Werke, hgg. von M. Friedwagner, Halle, 1897 (bd. I) and 1909 
(bd. II). 

18In this romance the action begins at Christmas. Meraugis promises the 
knight Laquis de Lampagrés that he will keep to the right in his travels until the 
following “‘mardi.’’ On “‘juesdi’’ he abandons this mode of travelling. A month 
after Christmas he finds himself before the ‘‘palais de caroles.’’ He is retained 
there ten weeks until the beginning of April. Easter and Pentecost then follow at 
accurate intervals and the action closes. 
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(v. 2679). From then on the poet does not keep us informed 

so regularly on the intervals elapsed, but from what he does 

give we can divine that he has them constantly in mind. 

Yvain’s madness must have lasted in the neighborhood of 

thirty-nine days (to judge from v. 3691, ff.). After his wounding 

in the combat for Lunete’s life he goes to-a castle and (v. 4700) 
Jorz i sejorna ne sai quanz. 


Nor should we forget that when the younger sister came to 
Arthur’s court to seek a champion (v. 4740), 


. avoit tierz jor, que la reine 
Estoit de la prison venue 
Ou Meleaganz !’ot tenue 
This refers to the Lancelot and shows an almost unnecessary 
precision on the part of Chrétien in dealing with time. 
In conclusion, I should make the following chronological 
table for these three of Chrétien’s poems: 
Erec 1159; 


Lancelot between 1164 and 1169—probably 1166 or 1167; 
Yvain 1169. 


Urpsan T. HOLMES 
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THE SOURCE OF PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON’S 
EL AFRANCESADO 


EDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON’S short story entitled 
El Afrancesado,' published in 1856, is one of those which 
deal with episodes of the Peninsular War. 

In a small town of Galicia, so the tale runs, a druggist stood 
alone in refusing to join his fellow-citizens in their hate towards 
the French invaders, but was, outwardly at least, an afrancesado, 
making friends with the French officers quartered in the town 
and taking upon himself the odium and dangers which such a 
course implied in a period when a foreign invasion had brought 
about, all over Spain, an outburst of Nationalism the like of 
which had rarely been seen before. However, the hero of the 
story is far from being what he appears to be. He merely 
feigns to be a French sympathizer the more surely to bring 
about the death of as large number as possible of the invaders 
whom he hates fully as much as the rest of the townspeople do. 
To carry out his design he invites a group of officers to a carousal 
in the little cabinet behind his shop and there poisons them and 
himself by mixing a strong narcotic with the wine. 

The story is told with a realism of detail which makes it all 
the more ferocious and quite characteristic of that war, whose 
memories still linger among the inhabitants of the countryside 
of Spain, after more than a hundred years. In Alarcén’s youth 
there doubtless existed still more such traditions than are current 
to-day and at first sight the story under discussion may very 
well belong to such traditions and floating anecdotes as are 
usually disseminated after a great war. For none of the events 
told is unlikely in itself, and similar incidents may have happened 
in the Peninsular War, as they are apt to happen in any war 
in which a civilian population is driven to despair by an in- 
vading host. On the other hand, it is well to consider that 
Alarcén was not a historian but a novelist and as such did not 


1 For this study I use the Nueva Edicién, Novelas Cortas de D. Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcén. Segunda Serie: Historietas Nacionales, Madrid, 1912, pp. 33-46. 
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have to see himself obliged to narrate historical facts, ascertained 
or ascertainable by the historical method; he may have followed 
the precedent of Boccaccio and other illustrious short story 
writers, who added to the artistic beauty of their productions 
by localizing them in a definite place and in a definite period, 
usually not far remote from the author’s own time. 

What puts us still more on our guard as to the historicity 
of the tale is the fact that an episode strikingly similar is told 
by an ancient writer, Appian, in his History of the Civil Wars. 
The episode in question is said to have happened in the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey and to have occurred prior to 
the battle of Pharsalia. Appian reports it in the following words:? 


It is said that among the notable calamities of Gomphi, the 
bodies of twenty venerable men of the first rank were found 
lying on the floor of an apothecary’s shop, not wounded, and 
with goblets near them, as though they were drunk, but that 
one of them was seated in a chair like a physician, and had no 


doubt dealt out poison to them.* 


We have then in this account the same situation and the 
same event as in the story of Alarcon, for in both an apothecary 
under the guise of friendship entices a number of the officers 
of a hostile army into his shop, makes them drunk and poisons 
them and himself by mixing the poison with their beverages. 
Even the number of the victims has remained unchanged; 
twenty Frenchmen of the army of Napoleon correspond to the 
twenty officers of Caesar’s army in Appian’s account. These 
coincidences cannot be due to chance, and there must be some 
connexion between the episode of the Second Civil War and the 
Spanish story. 

Most of the ancient writers who deal with this period of 
Roman history mention the capture of Gomphoi by Caesar’s 
troops.* Some of them add that after the taking of the town 

2 Appian, Civil Wars, II. 10. 64. Appian’s Roman History with an English 
translation by Horace White, London, 1912 ff., vol. III, p. 347. 

Sréyerar rots yevéoOar yervaia vexpods éripavdv 
twv év tarpely paviva, kvAlkwy abrois wapaxeévww arpwros elxoor pev ws ex wéOns Kara- 
xexhiuévous 7d Edagos, Eva Opdvov ola larpby, bs rd abrols 
dpa 


* Caesar, Bell. Civ. III. 80; Livy, Epit. CX1. 55; Cass. Dio, XLI. 51; Plutarch, 
Caes. 54. . 
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the soldiery indulged in all sorts of excesses and caused not a 
little embarrassment to Caesar’s officers; but Appian stands 
quite alone in the mention of this episode. The source of 
Alarcon must then be sought either in the text of Appian or 
some modern derivative of it. Owing to his good education 
and studies at the University of Granada, Alarcdn may well 


’ have had access to the Greek text itself. But there existed 


three sixteenth century translations of Appian’s work into 
Spanish ® and besides there was the Didot edition with its 
Latin translation of the Greek text.6 Furthermore, it is by no 
means unlikely that the episode was taken over by the compiler 
of some text book used in the Spanish schools and may in this 
way have reached the author of El Afrancesado. At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that Appian was the direct or indirect 
source of our short story. 

Having arrived at this juncture, we may have one more 
look at the two texts and compare them. The account of the 
historian is short, concise and somewhat dry, free from all 
ornamentation, free also from all comment; the Greek does 
not take sides in the fratricidal struggle which shook the Empire; 
the reader is to judge for himself. How different is Alarcon’s 
rendering of the same facts. In his story it is the Spanish 
patriot who speaks; Garcia de Paredes, the apothecary, is a 
sublime hero, almost a saint and the martyr of a holy cause. 
There is no word of sympathy for the French officers; they die 
the death they deserve. Furthermore, by narrating the events 
as they happened when the drama drew to its close, Alarcon 
endowed his story with far more life than can be found in the 
classical text, where we only hear how the bodies are found 
after the poison has had its deadly effect. The episode of the 
mob-rising was necessary to bring about this change; it was a 
happy invention on the part of the writer, as it makes stand out 
in still greater relief the solitary figure of the hero. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


5 Los triumphos de Appiano, tr. por J. de Molina, Valencia, 1522; Historia de 
todas las guerras civiles que lo escrivio Appiano Alexandrino, tr. por el capitan Diego 
Salazar, Alcala de Henares, 1535, and a third by Jayme Bartholomé, Barcelona, 1592. 

® It was published in 1840. 
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VOCES DEL CIELO—A NOTE ON MIRA DE 
AMESCUA 


CURIOUSLY characteristic factor of fhe dramatic formula 
of Mira de Amescua is a device—a sort of a quid pro quo— 
that seems best designated as voces del cielo. This bit of inci- 
dental dramatic technique occurs, with suitable variations, in 
seven of Mira’s plays, but the writer has been unable to find 
instances of it elsewhere. It must not be confused with the 
much cheaper and more commonplace eco, which Mira himself 
frequently employs, and at times even incorporates with his 
voces del cielo; nor should it be mistaken for the rather closely 
akin song off-stage, of which it may well be a development, and 
which Mira occasionally introduced, as did Lope and others, as 
a foreboding of impending disaster.'. It is a very much higher 
type of stage-trick, and requires considerable ingenuity for its 
elaboration—just the unusual sort of thing that Mira loved to 
inject. The varied recurrence of his voces del cielo helps to 
explain his reputation, among his contemporaries, for originality. 
Most interesting is the quite extraordinary moral note, and this 
is what should be borne most deeply in mind, as being, I have 
come to believe, highly characteristic of the theologian Mira de 
Amescua at his best, altho the play in which the voces del cielo 
are found worked out with the greatest care, Las Lises de 
Francia, is mediocre enough. The point that I wish most to 
emphasize is the underlying moral tendency. 

The voces del cielo consist in turning into a mysterious 
warning, for the protagonist, words or phrases casually uttered 
bv persons quite innocent of their dramatic significance. When 
the voces come to a character that has done wrong, they may 
be taken almost as the admonitions of conscience, and the 
device becomes psychologically very interesting. Upon hearing 
a voice of which no physical explanation is evident, characters 
are prompted by a consciousness of their guilt to amend their 


1 Pippa’s songs in Browning’s Pippa Passes offer the closest analogy to the 
voces del cielo that I have been able to find anywhere. . 
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conduct. The words of the person off-stage are by no means 
directed to the character that hears them, but in each case they 
so aptly fit in with his thoughts that they are inevitably taken 
as something of a divine message. Often the unimportance of 
the words per se is emphasized by the fact that they proceed 
from minor characters. Sometimes the underlying dramatic 
significance of the scene is brought out by repeating tail-ends 
of previous speeches or words, especially in the dictation of a 
letter, the use of this verbal echo sometimes degenerating into 
a very cheap trick indeed. The protagonist may be aware of 
the ‘‘voice from heaven,”’ or it may be only the public that is 
conscious of it, in which case the dramatic effect is, of course, 
very much more intensely felt. An upright man may perform 
a noble action that nevertheless brings about his downfall, and 
the mysterious presage of the evil that is to befall him (never in 
this case understood) aids admirably to impress upon the 
audience the inexplicable ways of God, who thus deliberately 
afflicts his own,—the inscrutability of God’s motives being a 
point that Mira is very fond of bringing out. 

In the third act of Mira’s La Confusion de Ungria,? Vertilo, 
the villain of the play, mistakes the window of a prison for that 
of a lady. He mounts and has his servant below remove the 
ladder, only to realize, after the servant has left, that he has 
brought upon himself a just punishment for his wickedness. 
Three stable boys and an old man stop to gamble a bit under 
the prison window, and their exclamations as they play their 
game of parar become unconsciously a running commentary 
upon Vertilo’s thoughts as he soliloquizes at his post above them. 
The passage is as follows: 

Vertilo. No vi esperanza jamas 
que al alma me dé sosiego: 
es juego de por demas. 
Mas jay!, que al fin... 


Viejo. Perderas, 
si dura mucho este juego. 


2 Parte treinta y cinco. Comedias nuevas, escritas por los mejores ingenios de 
Espafia .... Madrid, 1671. This play is now generally conceded to be Mira’s. 
In view of the fact that the voces del cielo seem to be distinctly peculiar to him, 
their occurrence in this work may, to some extent, be taken as internal evidence 
confirming his authorship. : 
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Vertilo. Si este juego mucho dura, 
perderé. 
Viejo. Tu dicha es éssa. 


Vertilo. | No ay esperanca segura 
donde tengo el alma .. . 
Mozo 2°. j Presa! 
Vertilo. Presa en esta prisién dura. 
De aqui resulta la muerte; 
ya no ay vida. 
Mozo 2°. j Mala suerte! 
Vertilo. | Mala suerte fué la mia. 
éQu4ndo, princesa de Ungria, 
mis ojos pudieran verte? 
Si de ti naze este dafio, 
y amor me fuerza a su ley, 
équién ha echo el desengafio? 
éQuién me tiene preso? 
Mozo 3°. jEl rey! 
Vertilo. El rey, que sabfa mi engajfio. 
Para, fortuna, tu rueda, 
pues el mal que siempre dié 
paré en ella. 
Mozo 1°. j No paré! 
Vertilo. ~¢Nopar6é? mds mal queda? 
3 
Al fin he vuelto a mi centro; 
ninguna disculpa hallo. 
Mas si salgo de aqui dentro, 
para huir, /que me falta? 


Mozo 2°. j El caballo! # 
Vertilo. ¢Si encuentro al rey? 

Mozo 3°. j Mal encuentro! 
Mozo 1°. No vale, que no se puso. 


Mozo 2°. Sif valen, que sf han valido. 

Mozo 1°. Valer encuentros no ay uso. 

Vertilo. All4 baxo ay gran ruido; 
aora estoy mas confuso. 

Vertilo, at the end of this scene, discovers the human agents 
that have served as a voice from heaven to bring to him a 
consciousness of his hopeless situation, his thoughts being 
literally prompted by cues from the players. He nevertheless 
does not become aware of the fact that his train of thought has 
been suggested by their casual remarks. He seems at last to 
have heard the noise of their talk, but has not caught their 
words, so that the voces del cielo are here much more subtle in 


Verse lacking. 
* Verse is long. 
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their implied power of mysterious suggestion than in the plays 
where the protagonist actually hears and understands the voices. 
It is due to the fact that Vertilo remains quite unconscious of 
any physical influence that he finally repents, realizing his guilt 
and the justness of his own punishment. 

At the beginning of the second jornada of Mira’s Las Lises 
de Francia,® we have a second instance of the voces del cielo as 
an instrument for inspiring repentance in wrongdoers. Altho 
the three characters successively affected actually hear the 
voice, they do not realize its source, and, fearfully conscience- 
stricken (as was likewise Vertilo in La Confusién de Ungria), 
they assume that it is literally a voz del cielo. They accordingly 
are led to make such amends for the wrong done as is now 
possible. The loving attentions of Clodomira have become 
loathsome to Teodato, who even by cruelty and threats of 
violent death has been unable to shake her affection for him. 
He finally ties her in a bramble thicket and abandons her. 
Teodato loves Amalasunta. She has shot him and believes 
she has killed him. In her jealous love for the king, Clodobeo, 
she has so slandered Crotilda, his bride elect, that he has 
repudiated the latter. Clodomira, lamenting her lot, calls out 
in her soliloquy the name of her rival, Amalasunta, who, happen- 
ing just then to be passing the thicket where Clodomira is 
concealed, stops, upon hearing her name called. She believes 
that a divine voice—coming from the ghost of Teodato—is 
reproving her both for her shooting of Teodato and for her 
treacherous wronging of Crotilda; and we have the following 
quid pro quo: 

Clodomira. jAmalasunta cruel! 
Amalasunta. {Quién me puede aqui llamar? 
_En todo aquesto no ay gente, 

ni rumor ninguno suena 

sino el agua de una fuente. 
Clodomira. ¢Por qué has dado tanta pena 

a un alma tan inocente? 
Amalasunta. Valame Dios! ¢Pena he dado? 


éQuién me puede aver llamado? 
Clodomira. jTeodato! 


5 Parte quarenta y quatro de Comedias nvevas, nunca impressas, escogidas . . . 


Roque Rico de Miranda, Madrid, 1687, pp. 413-454. 
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Amalasunta. jAy de mi! 

Como la muerte le di, 

sin duda me anda buscando. 
Clodomira. Pues no me quisiste, advierte 

que vas aora encontrando 

a quien te ha de dar la muerte. 
Amalasunta. Ya me va pronosticando 

mal sucesso. jO caso fuerte! 

Atribulada me veo; 

sélo busco a Clodobeo, 

y él la muerte me ha de dar. 

éQué he de hazer sino dexar 

de correr tras mi deseo? 
Clodomira. El pago que ti me diste, 

sélo porque te adorava, 

te dar4 muy presto. 
Amalasunta. jAy, triste! 
Clodomira. Tu breve vida se acaba, 

por lo mal que me quisiste. 
Amalasunta. Fingir no quiero embaxada, 

ni verme con él casada; 

mas jay, que me abrasa el pecho! 
Clodomira. Considera el mal que has hecho 

a una muger tan honrada. 
Amalasunta. Bien dize; que hize mal 

a Crotilda en dezir della 

que era incasta y desleal; 

mas yo volveré por ella; 

no permita el cielo tal. 

Y si Teodato viviera, 

s6lo mi marido fuera, 

por essos cielos que adora; 

pero ya tarde se llora, 

que remedio no se espera. 


Amalasunta has scarcely passed on her now repentant way 
when Leoncio and his servant appear. Leoncio, sent to escort 
the bride elect, Crotilda, has on the way back become enamoured 
of her, and has treacherously attempted to seduce her. Clodo- 
mira, still addressing in her soliloquy the false Teodato, causes 
Leoncio, also, to feel.a divine reproof for the wrong done: 

Clodomira. ¢Hasta quando 
ha de vivir tu traycién? 


reprime tanta pasién; 
mira que tu honra padece. 


Leoncio. éQuién hablé? 
Criado. Nadie parece. 
Leoncio. Voces de los cielos son. 
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Falso traydor, {dénde vas? 

Buelve ya. 
10 cielo bendito, 

sin duda vozes me das! 
en aqueste distrito? 
Zarcas y Arboles, no mas. 

¢Quién me podia dar favor 
en afliccién tan estrafia? 
Tras si me lleva el amor, 
y Oy me avisa que me engaijia, 
dando vozes el temor. 

¢Qué me podra suceder 
por gozar una muger? 
Teme del cielo el castigo. 
Algin espfritu amigo, 
u el miedo deve de ser. 

De tu mucha sinrazén, 
humilde, pide perd6n 
de la muger que engafiaste. 
Ya estoy advertido; baste. 
Consejos del cielo son. 

De tu culpa te arrepiente, 
que ya a los cielos espanta; 
el remedio est4 presente. 
Yo quiero hablar a la infanta, 
pues aora est4 sin gente. 

Vamos a la caserfa, 
y alli de la culpa mia 
pediré que no se ofenda; 
antes, que en Francia se entienda 
mi engajio y alevosia. 

j Que el cielo santo consiente 
en carcas una muger, 
como si fuera serpiente! 
aunque no lo puede ser 
quien fué tan poco prudente. 


éQuién cegé tu pensamiento? 
éQué ha sido, dime, tu intento 
en dexar una muger 
de tan casto proceder 
por quien busca tu tormento? 
¢Quién hablé en esta espesura 
y pregunta a mis intentos, 
do no parece criatura? 


Vase. 


King Clodobeo passes, pursuing the wounded animal that 
has escaped him, and Clodomira continues to apostrophize the 
ungrateful Teodato, the King taking her words as an allusion 
to his own groundless repudiation of Crotilda. 
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Clodomira. Corregir tus penasmientos; 
que la mudanga es locura. 

Advierte que eres mortal, 
y que el cielo grande mal 
para castigarte junta. 

No quieras a Amalasunta 
y olvides la més leal. 
Clodobeo. O cielo, ti me aconsejas 
lo que me conviene aora. 
Clodomira. te engafia? {Por qué dexas 
una muger que te adora, 
dando al cielo justas quexas? 
Clodobeo. Porque a Crotilda dexé 
me riiie el cielo. 
Clodomira. qué 
tu propésito se muda? 
Clodobeo. Conmigo habla sin duda. 
V4lame Dios, jqué haré? 

Si a un mocuelo se entregé, 
écémo, cielo, me la ofreces? 
éEs bien que me case yo? 

Clodomira. Casta es la que aborreces; 
nunca nadie la gozé. 
Clodobeo. Ya el cielo me desengajfia; 
mas también es cosa estrafia 
que un hombre dixesse tal. 
Clodomira. Si alguno te ha dicho mal, 
mira, sefior, que te engafia. 
Clodobeo. Oy el Sefior soberano 
desengafiarme ha querido; 
mintié el mocuelo inhumano. 


El Pleito que tuvo el diablo con el cura de Madrilejos * contains 
an instance of voces del cielo that is again something of a divine 
prompting of conscience. Catalina, possessed of a demon, 
decides in a moment of despondency to commit suicide by casting 
herself over a high cliff, but, just as she is about to do so, she 


is stayed from her unholy purpose by a seemingly supernatural 
voice: 


Dentro, Marina. - jTente, tente! 
Mira, que te despeiias. 
Catalina. voz, articulada de las peiias, 

para mi asombro nace? 
® Flor de las mejores Doce Comedias de los mayores Ingenios de Espafia . . . . 
Madrid, 1652. ‘‘La Jornada primera de Luis Velez de Guevara. La segunda de 
Don Francisco de Roxas. Y la tercera del Doctor Mirademesqua.”’ (Bib. Nac., R, 
18040.) ; 
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Marina. Verdn lo que el demonio hace. 
Catalina. jAy, misera infelice! 

éSi alcanzo a ver por quién la voz lo dice? 
Marina. burra! 
Catalina. éCon quién hablé? 
Marina. Creo que tienes en el cuerpo el diablo. 
Catalina. jO necia fantasia, 

vana ilusién de la desdicha mia! 

j Que a tal extremo llegues! 


Descender a lo Ilano determino. 
Marina. ora sf que va por buen camino, 

y yo podré descuidada 

echar por esta senda mi tonada. 

The voice proves to be a very human instrument—the wench 
Marina, scolding a burro off-stage. This episode occurs at the 
beginning of the second act, the portion of the play generally 
believed to be that composed by Rojas; but this dramatic 
device is so characteristic of Mira that I am inclined to consider 
it, if not an interpolation from his pen, at least his suggestion. 

In El Esclavo del demonio’ we have a variation of the device 
that here may more properly be termed voces del infierno. The 
monk don Gil, after dissuading don Diego from his evil purpose 
of mounting to Lisarda’s chamber to ravish her, himself yields 
to the temptation and ascends. He enters her room. Mean- 
while don Diego’s servant, the gracioso Domingo, to avoid 
suspicion removes the ladder (as was done in La Confusion de 
Ungria), and, being heavy with wine, lies down to sleep until 
his master, whom he supposes above, shall care to descend. 
Don Gil, fearing to jeopardize his good name, wavers a moment 
and is about to abandon his wicked purpose when the discon- 
nected words uttered by the sensual Domingo in his drunken 
sleep below encourage him to proceed. As in the voces del cielo 
proper, the protagonist does not realize the human source of the 
advice that reaches his ears, and the same psychological reaction 
ensues. Don Gil believes that it is the devil himself that thus 
incites him. Indeed, just as in Las Lises de Francia and La 
Confusion de Ungria we may consider the voces del cielo as a 
prompting of conscience to good, so here these voces del infierno 

7)l. 581-616 Comedia famosa del Esclavo del demonio compuesta por el doctor 


Mira de Mesqua (Barcelona, 1612), ed., with intro. and notes, by Milton A. Buchanan. 
Baltimore, 1905. 
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may well be taken as a dramatic representation of the instinctive 
desire to sin. There is in both cases the suggestion of a thought 
process, and a decidedly psychological element. The following 
passage occurs in the first act: 


estos intentos me infamam, 
y el crédito yré perdiendo; 
con el mundo yrme pretendo 
y conseruar mi opinién; 
sabe el cielo mi intencién, 
que ya por Dios no deciendo. 
Mas la escala no est4 aqui. 
(Habla entre suefios Domingo.) 
Domingo. No baxes sin que la gozes. 
D. Gil. éQuién me anima y me da bozes? 
temiendo estoy, jay de mi! 
baxar por donde subi 
no es possible. 
Domingo. Espera, espera. 
D. Gil. Baxar no puedo aunque quiera; 
ési me vié alguno subir? 
Domingo. j Justicia de Dios! 


D. Gil. Huyr 

no la podré. 
Domingo. j Muera, muera! 
D. Gil. La justicia de Dios es 


que me viene a amenazar. 
Domingo. No la dexes de gozar; 
yo te ayudaré después. 
D. Gil. Ya me anima; {cémo pues, 
si estoy hablando entre mi, 
responderme puede assi 
a lo que yo a solas hablo? 
Domingo. ¢Quién a de ser sino el diablo? 
D. Gil. éSi estoy condenado? 
Domingo. Si. 
D. Gil. | Luego, si estoy condenado, 
vana fué mi penitencia, 
. ya venido la sentencia. 
Domingo. Vino, vino. 


D. Gil. ¢Ya a llegado? 
Domingo. Beue y come. 
D. Gil. Si e ayunado 


embalde ya comeré. 
Domingo. Brindis. 
D. Gil. La raz6n faré, 
pues que la carne me brinda. 
Domingo. Goza la ocasién, que es linda. 
D. Gil. Esta y otras gozaré. 
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Worthy of note is the use of guintillas, not only in the above 
passage, but also in those cited from Las Lises de Francia and 
La Confusion de Ungria. 

In the third act of Mira’s El Arpa de David,’ the words of 
two servants quarreling off-stage come upon Urias—who cannot 
account for them—as a warning from heaven of his impending 
fate if he continues to follow the course he has in mind, namely, 
that of enduring all the hardships of the soldier’s life as long 
as the Lord’s army is in the field. Finally learning that this 
unconsciously uttered prediction of his dishonor and death comes 
from a human source, Urias does not heed the prognostic, sleeps 
in the open instead of going home to Bersabé, and meets his 
death as a result of David’s fear that there may be born to 
Bersabé a child of which it may not now be claimed that Urias 
himself is the father. Here, as in still two other instances, the 
coming of the voices simply as a warning of impending disaster 
to a character who has done no wrong, is purely an incidental 
episode instead of the motivating element that they become 
elsewhere. Mira, in each case, takes particular pains, however, 
to make it perfectly evident that the unmerited misfortune 
thus foretold (and so absolutely devoid of all poetic justice) is 
merely the working of God’s inexplicable will, the voces them- 
selves serving to hint of the divine source of the affliction, and 
to point more clearly the moral. In these last three instances, 
the voces del cielo seem to be technically in the intermediate 
stage between the probable origin of the device, the off-stage 
song, and its more perfect development in the first instances 
cited,—altho this theory is made quite untenable by the chro- 
nology of the plays in question in so far as their dates are known. 
In El Arpa de David, as in Las Lises de Francia, we have a 
variation of Lope’s prescription enganar con la verdad. 

The employment of voces del cielo is so characteristically 
peculiar to Mira de Amescua that I have felt, altho I have 
scarcely mentioned this point, that their occurrence in La adversa 
fortuna de don Bernardo de Cabrera® decidedly confirms, as 


8 Vv. 2821-2872. I shall presently publish my critical edition of this play based 
on the Biblioteca Nacional MS. 15516 (Paz y Melia 254). There is evidence to 
indicate a date of composition before 1614, and, I think, after 1610. 

*] have attempted to reclaim this play, and others, for Mira in my study 
Lisardo, Mira de Amescua’s Pseudonym, presently to be published in the Studies of 
Ohio State University. The date of the play may be fixed between 1628 and 1634. 
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internal evidence (cf. note 2), my other proofs that this splendid 
play is Mira’s, and not Lope’s. In this instance, we have the 
employment of tail-ends of words or phrases which, repeated 
as echoes of what has just been dictated, serve as a foreboding 
of disaster that is to come as a result of the letter being written. 
The characters themselves are quite unconscious of the warning 
significance of these echoes, which, in fact, are employed only 
for the dramatic effect on the public. As he dictates the letter, 
Don Bernardo stops to soliloquize, putting to himself certain 
questions that are ominously answered by the secretary, who, 
quite unaware of its dramatic importance, repeats from the 
matter dictated a word or syllable to indicate that he has now 
caught up in his writing. The motive in writing the letter is a 
noble attempt to do good in a difficult situation, so that of 
course the protagonist cannot here be made aware of the voces 
del cielo, as he might have been had the author been able to 
employ them as indicative of the effective workings of conscience 
in turning a character from or making him repentant of a wicked 
action. The very naturalness of these warning words makes 
them pass unnoticed. 

The passage under discussion occurs in the second act.” 
Ricardo is the messenger of the infante Don Carlos, who seeks 
to win Don Bernardo to his side. Don Bernardo has determined 
to write D. Carlos, hoping to deter him from his traitorous 
purpose. The king enters just in time to overhear the con-, 
cluding lines of the letter, and on this circumstantial evidence 
believes D. Bernardo guilty of treacherous conduct toward him 
—a misunderstanding that ultimately results in the favorite’s 
death. 


Sale Feliciano. 
Feliciano. éSefior? 
D. Bernardo. . Trae recado." 
de escribir. 
Feliciano. Aqui esta. 
Ricardo. Escribe. 


10 Pp, 80b-814a in Obras de Lope de Vega, Nueva ed. Acad., 111, in which Cotarelo 
has included this play as Lope’s. 

"1 As Sr. Cotarelo has noted, here and elsewhere the passage is corrupted. 
The extent of this corruption may at once be seen upon reading this letter as it 
appears in its complete form toward the end of the play, p. 98, op. cit. 
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Feliciano. 


D. Bernardo. 


Feliciano. 


D. Bernardo. 


Feliciano. 


D. Bernardo. 


Rey. 


Extremely interesting from a technical point of view is a 
similar letter, written under analogous circumstances and with 


12 An entire verse and part of another are lacking here. 
of the dictated letter that gives, 3 lines below, the echo a #. 

18] have departed somewhat from Sr. Cotarelo’s punctuation, and consequently 
his interpretation, of this passage. 
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Dejaréle satisfecho 
que un zafiro est4 en mi pecho, 
y en él fe y lealtad vive. 
Va escribiendo lo de las rayas. 
“De que me escribas ansi . . .” 
Hago mai en responder; 
el alma empieza a temer. 
éMe vendra mal desto? 
“Tan corrido, Infante, estoy . . .” 
éQué respondo? Mas ¢por qué 
ha de enojarse? 
Hoy.” 
Responderle no es traicién; 
antes, es justo, y ansi 
ga quién culparan? 
A ti. 
triste fin de razén! 
“‘sSoy algin bruto animal .. . ?” 
Corazén, :dudas? Detén: 
por aconsejarle bien, 
équé me puede venir? 


“‘¢Que no he de estimar la vida . . .? 
Temor de mi no se aparta; 
mas responder a una carta 
équé me a de costar? 
La vida. 
“Si sabes que bien reinéd .. .” 
Sudor helado me corre; 
mejor sera que se borre. 
éSi saldré bien desto? 
No. 
“El rey, bien es que repares 
en tenerle amor y fe, 
y ansi yo te serviré 
en todo cuanto mandares. 
Hazlo, Infante, desta suerte, 
y a fe que te valga mucho.” 
j Valgame el cielo! {Qué es esto? 
Aqui se trata mi muerte. Etc." 


Sale el rey. 


They included the part 
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analogous results, in No hay dicha ni desdicha hasta la muerte. 
I have elsewhere * shown that Mira made over a great deal 
of the material of this play into La Prospera and La Adversa 
Fortuna de D. Bernardo de Cabrera. In No hay Dicha the 
dramatic possibilities of ecos as voces del cielo are scarcely realized ; 
in the later Adversa Fortuna de D. Bernardo Mira works this 
dramatic device up into a fairly telling episode. The marked 
superiority in general craftsmanship of the latter play over the 
former is, in fact, admirably illustrated by the difference in the 
employment of this stage trick. In No hay Dicha so little is 
made of it that it is almost passed over unnoticed. There is a 
faint hint that the letter will cause the king to believe that his 
wife and Porcelos love each other and that he himself is to 
become jealous, but the foreboding of the misfortune that is to 
come is very weakly brought out. The echoes are here used 
in such away as to indicate that they really form a part of the 
thoughts and feelings of the listening king. The good queen, 
believing that Dona Leonor should for her honor check the amor- 
ous attentions of Porcelos, compels her to write him the letter she 
dictates. The king, overhearing, gradually becomes convinced, 
by the circumstantial evidence, that the queen and Porcelos 
love each other, and his jealousy finds expression in Porcelos’ 
death. The passage in question follows: 


Dojia Leonor. éHaslo ya pensado? 

Reina. Si. 
Rey. Al rey su padre responde. 
Reina. “Conde Porcelos . . .” 

Rey. Al conde 


escribe la reina; ési 
algo le querr4 mandar? 
Dojfia Leonor. Por-celos. 
: “Si te he estimado . . .” 
Rey. Discretamente le ha honrado; 
- ella me querra imitar. 

Dojfia Leonor. Amado. 
Reina. Este papel no va bueno; 

otra toma. 


“Conde Don Diego Porcelos . . .”” 
M4 Bib. Aut. Esp., XLV, p. 46a & b. ‘‘Autégrafa y firmada en Madrid a 20 de 
Julio de 1628," says Paz y Melia (2328). 
16 Lisardo— Mira de Amescua’s Pseudonym. 
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Rey. Dejarla quiero . . . Mas no, 
que. quiza es cosa que yo 
a su instancia he de hacer. 


Dojia Leonor. Celos. 

Reina. “No niego que te he estimado, 
y que favores te di. . .”” 

Rey. jDios me valga. Estoy en mi? 


jO necio desconfiado. Etc. 


It will at once be noted that in both La Adversa Fortuna de 
D. Bernardo and No hay Dicha the repetition as echoes of final 
syllables of words spoken a few (often 3) lines before occurs in 
a way quite different from the usual so-called echo consonance 
that is frequently found elsewhere. It is perhaps confusing to 
employ the term echo at all, for the device employed in these two 
plays last cited is not that described by Rengifo as an eco, 
and generally referred to as such. In them we have in fact not 
so much a rhyme device as a trick of plot. In the eco proper the 
reflejas follow with some definite scheme immediately after the 
word echoed,” and in this purely mechanical and infinitely less 
artistic way Mira himself employs it in El Arpa de David 
(2419-2430), in act I of Las Lises de Francia, and at the end of 
act I of Ero y Leandro.* In Galan, Valiente y Discreto,” he 
ridicules the extremes of bad taste to which the eco was often 
carried. 

The essential difference between these eco passages and the 
voces del cielo proper will at once be apparent. Further examples 
may readily be found in other dramatists of the day, and Mira 
himself employs them elsewhere; but I have as yet been able 
to find no instance, outside of Mira de Amescua’s plays, in 
which voces del cielo, or voces del infierno, such as I have described 
them, with or without the verbal echo, occur as a dramatic 
device either to forebode the destined misfortune of a good man, 
or to prick the conscience of, or to encourage, an evil doer. 
I should welcome information of such an occurrence. 

C. E. ANIBAL 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


6 Tvan Diaz Rengifo, Arte Poética Espafiola, etc., Chaps. XCIII-V, pp. 141-5, 
ed. Marfa Marti, Barcelona, 1727. 

17 See, for example, Lope’s La Fianza satisfecha, Acad. ed. III, p. 383a. 

18 MS., Bib. Nac., Madrid. MS. S15264 (Paz y Melia, no. 1496). 

19 Bib. Aut. Esp., XLV, p. 35¢c. 
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THE QUADERNO DE REFRANES CASTELLANOS OF 
JUAN DE VALDES 


ITH but two possible exceptions, the most important 
collections of Spanish refranes appeared in the course of 
the first seventy years of the sixteenth century.' The early 
collectors did nothing more than compile, and sometimes gloss, 
the existing paremiological literature. In form the compilations 
varied from a simple list alphabetically arranged to an ingenious 
fabric resulting in a unified didactic theme. Subsequent investi- 
gations brought about quantitative improvements, but advanced 
very little the systematic study of the refranes already in acces- 
sible form, leaving to more recent research the task of classifica- 
tion on the basis of language or philosophy. The next step 
should ascertain the relation that the various collections bear 
to each other chronologically, as well as their literary application. 
Only a faint beginning has been made thus far.? 
Aside from its importance as one of the earliest extant records 
of frank literary criticism in Spain, the Didlogo de la lengua* 


1 Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego, Sevilla, 1508.—Refranes famostsimos 
y provechosos glosados, Burgos, 1509.—Blasco de Garay, Cartas en refranes, first 
edition, Toledo, 1541.—Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, Caragoca, 1549.—Hernan 
Niijfiez de Guzman, Refranes o proverbios en romance, Salamanca, 1555.—Juan de 
Malara, La philosophia vulgar, Sevilla, 1568. 

Melchor Garcia, agreeing with Cotarelo, establishes a ‘‘ paremiological trium- 
virate” consisting of Vallés, Nifiez and Malara. The place assigned to Malara 
rightly belongs to Garay, whom Melchor Garcia excludes for apparently no more 
valid reason than that the edition of the Cartas in his possession bears the late date 
of Madrid, 1598 (cf. Melchor Garcia Moreno, Catdlogo paremiolégico, Madrid, 1918, 
pp. 183, no. 332; and 53, no. 112).—A more detailed bibliographical discussion of 
refranes appears elsewhere in this study. 

2 Cf. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Refranes — de Sebastién Horozco, Bol. Ac. 
Esp., 1915-1917. Unfortunately Cotarelo brings the reprinting of the Horozco 
collection only as far as the letter D, promising, however, that the Academy will 
republish it in its entirety. 

3 Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, in Eduard Boehmer’s Romanische Studien, 
Bonn, 1895, vol. 6, pp. 339-420. The Didlogo was probably composed between 1534 
and 1536, and was printed for the first time, without the name of the author, in 1737, 
in Gregorio May4ns e Sisc4r’s Origenes de la lengua espafiola, 2 vols., Madrid, 1737. 
Boehmer’s text was reprinted with an introduction by J. Moreno Villa, Madrid, 1919 
(Biblioteca Calleja). For the dispute over the authorship of the Didlogo cf. P. 
Miguélez, Sobre al verdadero autor del Didlogo de la Lengua, segtin el cédice escurialense, 
Madrid, 1918; also, Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Una opinion nueva acerca del autor del 
Didélogo de la Lengua, Bol. Ac. Esp., vol. 5, 1918, and Cuestrén literaria—zQuién fué 
el autor del Didlogo de la Lengua?, op. ctt., vols. 6 and 7, 1919-1920. ; 
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contains a unique commentary on the linguistic value of the 
refran. Defining it as a popular creation that reflects un- 
obstructedly the purity of Spanish speech, Valdés regards the 
refran as a wholly reliable standard of correct usage, affording 
excellent material for phonological and morphological study. 
If the Marqués de Santillana be that Inigo Lopez de Mendoza 
who compiled the collection of Refranes que dizen las viejas tras 
el fuego, he was perhaps the first author to suggest the humble 
origin of the refrdn in the qualifying phrase ‘‘que dizen las 
viejas tras el fuego.””* In the Cronica General, in the Libro de 
buen amor, in La Celestina, in Baena’s Cancionero and in other 
old texts refranes appear occasionally; yet no one had preceded 
Valdés in the specific critical use he made of them. For it 
must not be supposed that Valdés accepted unconditionally 
the dictum of the “‘viejas tras el fuego’”’; his was the attitude 
of the critic. ‘‘No sé que se le antoj6’’-—to quote but one of 
many instances of his disapproval—‘‘al que compuso el refran 
que dize Castigame mi madre, y yo tromposelas, y digo que no 
sé que se le antoj6, porque no sé que quiso dezir con aquel mal 
vocablo tromposelas.”’ ® 

While not altogether impossible, it is highly improbable 
that Valdés quoted the refranes from memory. On the con- 
trary, one may even assume that he had them before him either 
in printed form or in a personally compiled list. While rather 
plausible, the available evidence in support of the first assump- 
tion is insufficient and, hence, not convincing; but it deserves 
some attention nevertheless. The fact that Valdés’ version is 
generally so nearly identical with that found in subsequently 
published collections strongly suggests the probable use of the 
same existing material, which he could have found available in 

4 In his introduction to the reprint of a 15th (?) century edition of these Refranes, 
Mr. Cronan maintains that the Marqués de Santillana was not the author of this 
collection. (Cf. Urban Cronan, Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego, Revue 
hispanique, vol. xxv, pp. 134-219.) He adduces, however, only indirect evidence 
in support of his contention, to wit: (1) the errors committed by some bibliographers 
in citing three editions of the Refranes that do not exist (Toledo, 1537; Medina del 
Campo, 1550; Valladolid, 1512); (2) Ifigo Lépez de Mendoza’s aristocratic birth, 
instinct and environment that could not have aroused his interest in refranes—‘‘the 
most popular form of literature’; and (3) Nicolas Antonio’s failure to mention the 
Refranes in the articles which he devotes to the Marqués. Until more direct and 
positive proof to the contrary is discovered, it seems at least advisable to refer to 


the Refranes as ‘‘attributed”’ to Santillana. 
5 Didlogo, p. 390. 
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two works. In the first place, his almost negligible departure 
from the wording of Santillana—an occasional change may 
have been necessary to illustrate the particular principle under 
discussion—would seem to identify as a possible partial source 
the Refranes of the Marqués, a collection that must have been 
known to some extent at the time of the Didlogo. It is not 
merely pure coincidence that both Valdés and Santillana attrib- 
ute the authorship of the refrdn to “‘viejas tras el fuego,’’ ® 
even though the Didlogo reveals nowhere a more specific refer- 
ence than that.’ In the second place, there can be absolutely 
no doubt that Valdés was acquainted with at least one printed 
collection of fairly certain identity. In answer to the question 
whether there is a printed book of ‘‘ proverbios’’ or “‘adajios,” 
he replied: ‘“‘No de todos, pero siendo muchacho, me acuerdo 
aver visto uno de algunos, mal glosados.’”’* The reference is 
clearly to Refranes famosisimos y provechosos glosados.* The 
second assumption rests on a firmer and more definite basis. 
No statement in the text excludes the possibility that Valdés 
was actually making use of his own ‘‘Quaderno de refranes 
castellanos’’ which, we learn from Marcio, one of the inter- 
locutors, he had collected among his friends in Rome.” In 
fact, on one occasion the author refers to them specifically as 
“‘mis refranes.’”’}4 Elsewhere he states that he could quote 
300 refranes to prove how literally most Spanish words are 
derived from the Latin.” We suspect that the “‘quaderno” 


p. 344. 

7 at ao to blame Valdés’ poor memory for this omission. Cf. 
Romanische Studien, vol. 6, p. 493. 

8 Didlogo, p. 344. 

°In domssilant his edition of Burgos, 1509, Melchor Garcia makes the following 
statement: ‘‘Su extremada rareza no es debida tnicamente a la seleccién de sus 
refranes castellanos, sino a que, seguramente, fué esta obra anénima la primera que 
se imprimié con la glosa, puesto que sélo vieron la luz piblica, un ajfio antes y sin 
comentario alguno, los Refranes del Marqués de Santillana, Sevilla, 1508” (cf. 
Catélogo paremiolégico, p. 134, no. 246). Valdés could not have known Santillana’s 
Refranes with glosses, since that edition did not appear until 1541, in Valladolid. 
Salva describes it in part as follows: Los Refranes que recopilo ynigo Lopez de Mendoca 
por mandado del rey Don Jan agora nueuamente glosados. En este. Afio de mil & 
d. & xl.j.. Headds: ‘‘ Esta rarfsima edicién debe ser la primera y Ginica que contiene 
la glosa, puesto que las tres anteriores de que hablaré después carecen de ella” (cf. 
Pedro Salva y Mallen, Catdélogo de la biblioteca de Salvé, Valencia, 1872, vol. ii, pp. 
217-218, no. 2099). For the relation of the Refranes Glosados to the Dimas collection, 
cf. note 16 below. 


2 Td., p. 417. Boehmer concludes from this statement that the ‘‘quaderno” 
must have contained exactly 300 refranes. He makes the following rather arbitrary 


10 Didlogo, p. 344. 
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was a more serious enterprise than its name might imply,” 
especially in the light of the following statement by Pacheco 
(or Torres), another interlocutor: ‘‘ Yo os prometo, si no fuesse 
cosa contraria a mi profession, que me avria, algunos dias ha, 
determinadamente puesto en hazer un libro en la lengua caste- 
Ilana como uno que diz que Erasmo ha hecho en la latina, 
alegando todos los refranes que hallasse y declarandolos lo 
menos mal que supiesse, porque he pensado que en ello haria 
un senalado servicio a la lengua castellana.’’ “ 

Valuable as may be the Libro de buen amor, the Celestina 
and other early texts to a study of early sixteenth century 
refranes, we must regard them as of only secondary importance. 
Among the indispensable direct sources, two pretentious collec- 
tions contest the privilege of primogeniture: Refranes que dizen 
las viejas tras el fuego—presumably belonging to the Marqués 
de Santillana “—and Refranes famosisimos y provechosos glosados, 
anonymous.” Toward the middle of the century appeared 


computation: of the 16 pages making up the ‘‘quaderno,”’ the title consumed the 
first, while the remaining 15 contained 20 refranes each. Cf. Romanische Studien, 


vol. 6, p. 494. 

18 Fire Conde de la Vifiaza actually lists it as an independent collection of refranes 
(in his Biblioteca, p. 1919, no. 1435.—See note 22 below). 

Didlogo, p. 

1% Full title: “‘Ifigo lopez de mendoga a ruego del rey don Juan ordeno estos 
refranes que dizen las viejas tras el huego e van ordenados por el orden del a.b.c.”-— 
The earliest undisputed edition of the collection in question seems to be that of 
Sevilla, 1508, preceded perhaps by one published in the fifteenth century. It is 
this possibly earlier edition that Urban Cronan reprinted in the Revue hispanique 
(cf. note 4). The other editions of the Refranes, since they all appeared after the 
composition of the Didlogo, do not concern us directly at this point. For a more 
complete discussion of editions in general, cf. Salva’s Catdloge de la biblioteca de Salvé 
and Melchor Garcfa’s Catélogo paremiolégico. ~ 

16 Published perhaps for the first time in Burgos, c. 1490 (cf. Conrado Haebler, 
Bibliografia ibérica del siglo XV, vol. ii, Leipzig, 1917). Melchor Garcfa owns an 
edition of Burgos, 1509 (no. 246).—M. G. Duplessis reproduced as an appendix to 
his Bibliographie parémiologique (Paris, 1847) an edition published in Burgos in 
1515. Henry Thomas (in British Museum—Spanish Books before 1601, London, 
1921) cites a Refranes glosados, Burgos, 1524, as does also SalvA4 who describes it 
(no. 2136) as being the same as Refranes patel mae y provechosos glosados.—José 
Maria Sbarbi (in El refranero general espafiol, vol. vii, Madrid, 1877) reprinted a 
1541 edition, adding that Nicolas Antonio in his Bibliotheca Nova mentions a certain 
Dimas Capellén as the author of Refranes glosados, Toledo, 1510 (op. cit., Prélogo, 

. v).—Boehmer proves conclusively that the 1541 edition of the Refranes glosados 

is the same as the collection by Dimas Capellan, of which the Hof- und Staats- 
bibliothek of Miinchen possesses a copy dated Valencia, 1523. Its title reads: 
“*Refranes en prosa glosados por el reuerédo mossen dimas clerigo” (cf. Romanische 
Studien, vol. 6, p. 492). Since all those refranes of the Didlogo that are found in the 
Refranes glosados appear also—in the same number and without any changes in the 
wording—in Dimas, the two collections must be identical. The edition of Burgos, 
1509, is now available in Melchor Garcfa’s facsimile reproduction published in 
Madrid, 1923. 
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Cartas en refranes by Blasco de Garay,” and following in its 
wake came Libro de refranes by Mosén Pedro Vallés.* The 
most extensive compilation of the period was made by Hernan 
Nianez de Guzman, published under the title of Refranes o 
proverbios en romance.” With the exception of Sebastian de 
Horozco’s (died 1568 ?) 8000 Refranes glosados, of which no 
complete printed edition exists as yet, the last important collec- 
tion of refranes to appear before 1600 was La filosofia vulgar 
by Juan de Mallara.”™ In point of magnitude, Maestro Gonzalo 
Correas’ Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales (about 
1630) surpassed all its immediate predecessors." Spanish 
paremiological research has continued to the present day, but 
a complete discussion of it would be irrelevant to the purpose 
of this study.” 


17 The full title of the first edition, as cited by Cristébal Pérez Pastor (La 
imprenta en Toledo, Madrid, 1887), reads: “‘Dos cartas en que se contiene, como 
sabiendo una sefiora que un su servidor se queria confessar: le escribe por muchos 
refranes, . . . hechas por Blasco de Garay. En Toledo, 1541.” The British 
Museum possesses a copy of this edition. The second edition, 1545, found in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, bears a strikingly different title: ‘‘ Cartas de refranes de Blasco 
de Garay, con otras de nuevo afiadidas. Impresas Afio M.D. xlv.”" The author, 
in a foreword to the reader after the first two letters, states that those ‘‘de nuevo 
afiadidas” are anonymous (cf. Catdlogo paremiolégico, p. 53, no. 112). Sbarbi stands 
alone in antedating the Cartas by approximately halfacentury. Heasserts: ‘‘Siguen 
las cartas en refranes de Blasco de Garay, racionero de la ‘Sonea Iglesia de Toledo, 
de que existen innumerables ediciones antiguas a contar desde fines del siglo XV, todas 
hoy mds o menos raras, impresas, por lo regular, en unién de otras producciones de 
mayor o menor momento”’ (cf. El refranero, vol. vii, p. vi). The ““XV" might bea 
misprint, but how may “‘a fines del siglo XV” be used to refer to 1541, the date of the 
first edition? 

18 The full title reads: ‘‘ Libro de refranes copilado por el orden del ABC. En 
el qual se contienen Quatro mil y trezientos refranes. El mas copioso que hasta o 
ha salido. impresso. Afio M.D. xxxxix En Caragoca.” This collection is found, 
in part only, in Joseph Haller’s Alispanische Sprichwérter, Regensburg, 1883. In 
1917 Melchor Garcia published in Madrid a complete, Be soe photographic 
edition, reproduced from an original copy in the Biblioteca Nacional. Apparently 
unaware that the British Museum has a copy of the 1549 edition, Sefior Garcia 
states in the account of his reproduction: ‘pues sélo conozco el ejemplar existente 
en nuestra Biblioteca: Nacional.” (Cf. Catdlogo paremiolégico, p. 185, no. 332.) 
A number of those reviewing the Catdélogo repeated the author's mistake. The 
or und Staatsbibliothek of Miinchen possesses another copy which Haller used for 

is reprint. 

19 *Refranes o proverbios en romance. Que nvevamente colligié el 
Comendador Hernan Nijiez . . . van puestos por la orden del Abc. lamanca, 
1555. A second edition appeared in Salamanca, 1578; a third in Valladolid, 1602; 
a fourth in Madrid, 1619; and a fifth in Lérida, 1621. 

20 The title of the first edition reads: ‘‘La philosophia vvigar. de Joan de 
Mallara. vezino de Sevilla—primera parte que contiene mil refranes glosados. 
Sevilla 1568.’""—This collection was reprinted, together with the Refranes of Hernan 
Nijiez and Garay’s Cartas, in Madrid, 1619; and in Lérida, 1621. 

*t Published for the first time by the Academy, Madrid, 1906. 

* For bibliography, cf. Juan Hurtado and Angel Palencia, Historia de /a literatura 
espafiola, Madrid, 1921, pp. 490-493; José Maria Sbarbi, Monografia sobre los 
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The following is an alphabetically arranged list of all the 
refranes contained in the Didlogo de la lengua. An attempt 
has been made, unsuccessful in the case of five, to identify them 
in various sources—old texts as well as the earliest and best 
known coilectious—indicated in the left hand margin by the 
symbols A, L, T, Cl, M, R, Tn, Tb, Cl2, Ar, G, V, N, C.¥8 
Those of untraceable identity are marked X, while linguistically 
significant variants are recorded in footnotes. 


1. TMRArGVN A buen callar llaman Sancho. 


2. VN A carne de lobo salsa de perro. 

., 4. A escaso sefior artero servidor.” 

4. CIMArVN A escudero pobre adivino.”* 

5. VN A fuerga de villano, hierro en medio.?' 


refranes, adagios y proverbios castellanos, Madrid, 1891; Conde de la Vifiaza, Biblioteca 
histérica de la filologta castellana, Madrid, 1893, part 8, pp. 1914-1996. 


23 A —Arcipreste de Hita, Libro de buen amor, ed. Julio Cejador y Frauca, 
Madrid, 1913. 
L —Juan Manuel, El libro de los enxiemplos del Conde Lucanor, Leipzig, 1900. 
T —Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Arcipreste de Talavera, Madrid, 1901. 
Cl —Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Vigo, 1899. 
M —Marqués de Santillana, Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego, ed. 
Urban Cronan. 

R y provechosos glosados, ed. Sbarbi. 

Tn—tTorres Naharro, Propalladia, 1517 (Capitulos and Tinellaria, Madrid, 
1880; Imenea and Calamita, Madrid, 1832). 

Tb—Comedia llamada Thebayda, first edition Valencia, 1521 (vol. 22 of 
Coleccién de libros — raros 0 curiosos). 

Cla—Segunda comedia de Celestina, first edition Sevilla, 1530 (?) (vol. 9 of 

oleccién de libros espafioles raros 0 curiosos). 

Ar —Adagiorum Fernandi Arcaei Beneuentani ex vernacula id est hispana 
lingua latino sermone redditorum quinquagenae quinque addita ad 
inttium cujus libet quinquagene fabella, Salamanca, 1533. These 
refranes (150 in all) can be found, with glosses, in Ger6nimo Martin 
Caro y Cejudo’s Refranes y modos de hablar castellanos con latinos, 
Madrid, 1675, and, without glosses, in Sbarbi’s Monografia, pp. 54-58. 

—Blasco de Garay, Cartas en refranes, ed. Lérida, 1621. 

—Mosén Pedro Vallés, Libro de refranes, ed. Madrid, 1917. 

—Herndn Nijiez de Guzman, Refranes o proverbios en romance, ed. Lérida, 
1621. 

—Maestro Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales, 
Madrid, 1906. 

The Horozco collection has not been included, since the part of it 
already published does not reveal any refranes not identified in the 
other sources. For the sources marked Tn, Tb, Cl2, the present 
writer is indebted to Boehmer’s investigation; all the others he had 
searched independently, and had completed his study before the 
Cornell University library—where this paper was prepared—acquired 
volume 6 of the Romanische Studien (in 1922). 

24 Sancho o saggio—V. 

* Recorded by Boehmer as unidentifiable. 
rapaz—MN. 

27 vallestero, hierro o villano en medio—V. 
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6. Cl2GVN A los anos mil torna el agua a su cuvil.?* 
7. AMGV A pan de quinze dias hanbre de tres 
semanas. 
8. CIMRCl2ArGVN_A perro viejo no cuzcuz.”® 
9. MGVN A quien de mucho mal es ducho, poco 
bien se le haze mucho.*° 
10. TCIMVN A rio buelto ganancia de pescadores. as 
11. CIMArGVN A un traidor dos alevosos. 
12. MArGVN Adonde fuer¢a viene, derecho se pierde. 
13. CIMArGVN Adonde ira el buey que no are? ® 
14. TnGVN Adonde las dan, alli las toman. 
15. MRArGVN Adonde no sta su duefo, alli sta su 
duelo. 
16. MVN Agua vertida no toda cogida. 
17. V Al buey maldito el pelo le luze. 
18. MArVN Al buey viejo no le cates abrigo. 
19. MArVN Al moco malo ponedle la mesa y 
embiadlo al mandado. 
20. CIGVN Al mur que no sabe sino un agujero, 
presto le toma el gato.* 
21. X Al raposo durmiente no le amanece la 
gallina en el vientre.** 
22. CIMVN Al ruin dadle un palmo, y tomarase 
quatro. 
23. MRVN Alla van leyes do quieren reyes. 
24. TMArV Allegadora de la ceniza y derramadora 
de la harina. 
25. MRVN Allegate a los buenos, y seras uno 
d’ellos. 
26. AGVN Ama a quien no te ama, y responde a 
quien no te llama. 
27. N _ Amigos y mulas fallecen a las duras. 


*8 buelue—N: liebre—VN: Vallés has the following two similar refranes: A los 
afios mil, buelue el agua por do solia yr. A los afios mil, buelue la liebre a su cubil. 

2° no le digas cuz cuz—R. 

3° duecho—NG: le abasta—MGN. 

31 de pescadores; nunca mas perro a molino.—Cl. 

Do—MG. 

33 horado—VN. 

* This refrén appears in a comparatively late collection in Sbarbi’s El refranero, 
vol, IX, p. 209. ; 
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pe 28. V Anda a sombra de tejados.* 
b 29. RArVN Ande yo caliente y riyase la gente. 
‘$ 30. MArVN Arregostése la vieja a los bredos y ni 
a dex6 verdes ni secos. 
32. LC Ayudate y ayudarate dios.* 
32. MGV Barva a barva verguenga se cata. 
33. VN Bien aya quien a los suyos se parece. 
34. MV Bolsa sin dinero digole cuero. 
35. RV Bueno es missar y casa guardar. 
36. MRGVN Cabeca loca no sufre toca. 
- 37. X Cada cardenal aspira al papado.*’ 
% 38. MGVN Cada gallo cante en su muladar. 
; 39. VN Candil sin mecha ¢que aprovecha? 
= 40. CIGVN Cargado de hierro, cargado de miedo. 
a 41. V Casa de sgremidores.** 
42. VN Casa ospedada, comida y denostada. 
43. N Caséme con la cevil por el florin.*® 
44. MGV Castigame mi madre, y yo tromposelas. 
; 45. Cl2 Cavallo de muchas sillas.*° 
A 46. MVN Cierra tu puerta y Joa tus vezinos.“! 
47. V Como por vifia vindimiada.” 


48. V Como Magnificat a maitines.* | 
49. MRCl2VN Con lo que Pedro sana, Sancho adolece. 

te 50. CIRCI2ZGVN Con lo que sana el higado, enferma /a 
bolsa. 


e 51. CIMRV Con mal anda el huso, quando la barva 
no anda de suso.* 

Re 52. CIMArGVN Cria cuervo y sacarAte el ojo. 

is * Boehmer lists this as a refrdn, although its form is quite obviously unlike the 
average. 


%*‘et vos ayudatvos quanto pudierdes et Dios ayudarvos ha” (El Conde 
Lucanor, pp. 206-207). 

37 Not recorded by Boehmer. 

38 See note 35 above. 

3® Por codicia de florin no te cases con ruyn.—N. 

4° (continues) sirua de ambas sillas. Assi de la honra como del prouecho.—Cle. 

“ alaba—MN, 

See note 35 above. 

43 See note 35 above. } 

el baco—RGVN. 

* Guay del huso—RV. 


| 
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. CIMGV Da dios havas a quien no tiene quixa- 
das. 

. MRGVN Dado de ruin, a su duenio parece.” 

. CIClIZGVN De cada canto tres leguas de mal que- 
branto.*” 

. MV De lo contado come el lobo. 

. Cl2GV De los escarmentados se levantan los 
arteros. 

. MArGV De luengas vias luengas mentiras. 

x De Parla van a Pufonrostro. 

. CIGV De servidores leales se hinchen los 
hospitales. 

. MGV Del lobo un pelo y esse de la frente.** 

. CIVN Del monte salle quien el monte guema.** 

. CIMCI2GV Dezir y hazer comen a mi mesa.°*° 

. MRV Dixo el asno al mulo: harre alla, ore- 
judo. 

. VN Dixo la leche al vino: bien seais venido, 
amigo.* 

. MRArVN Dixo la sarten a la caldera: tira alla, 
culnegra. 

. VN Do quiera que vayas, de los tuyos ayas. 

. CIGV Dos a dos y tres al mohino. 

. CIMGVN Duelo ageno de pelo cuelga. 

. MArVN Dure lo que durare como cuchara de 
pan.” 

. MGVN Duro es el alcacer para campojas. 

. CIMArVN El abad de donde canta, de alli yanta. 

. GVN El ansar de Cantipalo que salié al lobo 
al camino. 

. AMArGVN . El can congosto a su amo buelve el 


rostro.® 


Dadiva—MVN: semeja—V. 

‘7 Por do quiere hay—G: A cada rato—V. 
48 lobete, pelete, del copete—V. 

4° se ard IN. 

5° The parallels in MCl2G given by Boehmer are unsatisfactory. 

51 (continues) y boluio se hazia el agua y dixo esteys en hora mala.—V. 
ture—turare—MN. 

53 con rabia—GN, con a 


gosto—V, con grand angosto—A: de su duefio—AVN: 
traua—AN. 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
623 
64 
6 
6 
67 
6 
6c 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 


93: 
94. 


MVN 


MV 


. CIMArVN 


. MCl2ArGVN 


. MVN 


. MGVN 
. RGVN 


MRArGVN 
MVN 


hadas—M 
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El mal del milano, el ala quebrada y el 
papo sano. 

El mal vezino vee lo que entra y no lo 
que salle. 

El polvo de la oveja alcohol es para el 
lobo. 

El que malas mavas ha, tarde o nunca 
las perdera.™ 

El ruin, quando lo mientan, luego 
viene. 

EI socorro de Scalona.® 

En achaque de tramast’aca nuestr’ama. 

En al va el engano.® 

En cas del bueno el ruin tras fuego.*” 

En cas del hazino mas manda la muger 
que el marido.*® 

En salvo sta el que repica. 

Entran por una oreja y se sallen por 
otra. 

Entre col y col lechuga.*® 

Esse es rey el que no vee rey. 

Estas son mis missas.®°° 


Fue la negra al bano, y éruxo que contar 
un ano.* 

Fui a casa de mi vezina y denostéme, 
vine a mi casa y conhortéme.® 

Guardate de muger latina y de moca 
adivina.® 

Haz bien y no cates a quien. 

Haz lo que tu amo te manda, y sientate 
con el a Ja mesa.™ 


55 Socorro de Escalona, quando llega el agua, la villa es quemada—N. 


56 (continues) que no en 


57 cabe el—V 


mezquino—M RGN. 


rla durmiendo—MN. 


5° Boehmer lists as a refrén ‘‘Escoger como entre peras,’’ but he finds no parallel 
for it beyond an explanation of the phrase in the Academy Dictionary. 
6° In the Didlogo it reads: ‘‘no son otras vuestras missas.”’ 


touo—M, tuvo—N. 


® avergonceme—MGV, dexempleme—N: consoleme—GVN. 


adeuina—N. 


* sentarte has—N: al sol—N. 


80 
75. 
| 76. 
79. V 
80. N | 
: 81. CIVN 
82. MVN 
83. VN 
: 84. MRArGVN 
3 85. CIMGN 
‘ 86. TbG 
3 
87. CIVN 
: 88. MVN 
89. V 
3 
92 
besa! 
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95. ArV Haz mal y guarte.® 

96. CIMVN Honra sin provecho sortija en el dedo. 

97. MV Huesped que se combida, rece es de 
hartar.* 

98. CIVN Yr por lana y bolver trasquilado.” 

99. MArGVN La moga loca por la lista compra la 
toca. 

100. MRArGVN La muger y la gallina por andar se 
pierde aina. 

101. V La pierna en el lecho y la mano en el 
pecho. 

102. V Las letras no embotan la lanca. 

103. VN Lo que da el nieto al aguelo.** 

104. ArVN Lo que as de dar al mur, dalo al gato.®® 

105. CIMG Lo que suele ganar un cossario con 
otro. 

106. CICIZGVN Malo es errar y peor es perseverar. 

107. MRVN Malo es Pasqual, mas nunca le falta 
mal.7° 

108. MArGV Malo verna que bueno me hara. 

109. MV Mas da el duro que el desnudo. 

110. Cl2GVN Mas obediente que un fraile descalco 
quando es combidado para algun 
vanquete.” 

111. TnG Mas vale quedar por necio que ser 
tenido por porfiado.” 

112. RGVN Mas veen quatro ojos que dos. 

113. Cl Me verneis a la melena.” 


% In Vallés this refrén appears as the second half of no. 93. 


8 ligero es de contentar—V. 

87 sin pluma—Cl: tresquilado—N. 

®8 Eso da el nieto al abuelo, que no es bueno.— VN. 

6° (continues) y quitarte ha 
de cuidado—V. 

7° Vidal—RVN. 

. ae gives doubtful parallels. Cf. Romanische Studien, vol. 6, p. 501. 

ser—G, 

7 In Cl it reads: ‘‘ Mejor se doman los animales en su primera edad que quando 
ya es su cuero endurecido para venir mansos a la melena.”” The source “Cl” is 
given here on Boehmer’s authority. Cf. Romanische Studien, vol. 6, p. 502. 


cuydado—N: y hard el mandado, y quitarte ha 
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114. N Medio hermano remiendo de mal pafio. 

115. VN Mientras descansas maja essas grancas. 

116. NC Moga, guardate del moco quando le 
salle el boco. 

117. MRVN Muchos maestros cohonden la novia. 

118. ACIMRG Mudar costumbre es a par de muerte. 

119. TbGVN Ni al gastador que gastar ni al endura- 
dor que endurar. 

120. TRTnGVN No diga ninguno: d’est’agua no beveré. 

121. CIVN No haze Dios a quien desampara. 

122. AVN No me pesa de mi hijo que enfermo 
sino del mal vezo que tomo. 

123. CIVN No passa seguro quien corre por el 
muro.” 

124. MVN No por el huevo sino por el fuero. 

125. MG No puede ser mas negro el cuervo que 
sus alas. 

126. Cl2Ar No todos los que traen abitos y cugullas 
son frailes.” 

127. MRGVN O rico o pinjado, o muerto o descala- 
brado. 

128. TbGV Oy por mi y cras por ti.” 

129. MRArGVN Palabras y plumas el viento las lleva. 

130. CIMVN Pan y vino anda camino que no moco 
garrido. 

131. Cl2VN Por la muestra podreis juzgar de la 
color del pafio.”” 

132. TbC Por la vispera podeis sacar el di santo. 

133. MVN Prendas de garcon dineros son. 

134. Cl Prevenir por no ser prevenido. 

135. MArN Qual la madre, tal la hija y tal la manta 


que las cobija. 


74 (continues) e que aquel es mas sano que anda por llano—ClV. 

7 Boehmer lists as a refrdn, but without satisfactory identification, the following: 
‘No se haria mas en el monte de Torocos, 0, como aca dezis, en el bosque de Bacana.”” 
Cf. Romanische Studien, vol. 6, p. 502. 

% cual, tal—G. 

77 Por la muestra se saca el pafio—V. 


f 

4 
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136. MRGVN Quando uno no quiere, dos no barajan. 

137. MAr Queda la cola por desollar. 

138. CIRArGVN Quien a buen arvol se arrima, buena 
sombra lo cobija. 

139. X Quien a si vence, a nadie teme.”* 

140. MVN Quien asnos ha perdido, cencerros se le 
antojan.”® 

141. X Quien bien ama, bien desama.*° 

142. MGVN Quien bien ata, bien desata. 

143. CIMRArVN Quien bien quiere a Beltran, bien quiere 
a su can. 

144. RGV Quien bien sta, no se mude. 

145. V Quien cabo mal vezino mora, horas 
canta y horas llora. 

146. VN Quien con su mayor burlé, primero 
riyO y despues llord. 

147. MRArGVN Quien da lo suyo antes de su muerte, 
merece que le den con un maco en 
la frente. 

148. ArGV Quien espera, desespera.™ 

149. MGVN Quien guarda y condesa dos vezes pone 
mesa. 

150. MRGVN Quien ha buen vezino, ha buen maitino. 

151. ARArGV Quien haze un cesto, hara ciento.™ 

152. CIGVN Quien las sabe las taiie. 

153. MArVN Quien lengua ha, a Roma va. 

154. VN Quien no arrisca, no aprisca. 

155. GV Quien no aventura, no gana.* 

156. MVN Quien no come, no costriba. 

157. ATArGVN. Quien su enemigo popa, a sus manos 
muere. 

158. GVN Quien sufri6 call6 y vido lo que quiso. 

159. CIMRArGVN Quien tiempo tiene y tiempo atiende, 
tiempo viene que se arrepiente. 

78 Not given by Boehmer. 
79 Quien bueyes ha menos—MN. 
80 Boehmer gives a very unsatisfactory parallel. Cf. Romanische Studien, 

vol. 6, p. 503. 

8t Not given by Boehmer. 
la canasta—A. 
83 no ha ventura—GV. 


‘ 


ae 
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160. CIArGVN Quien yerra y s’enmienda, a dios 
s’encomienda. 

161. AMArGVN Romero hito saca catico. 

162. MArV Sardina que gato lleva galduda va. 

163. VN Si d’esta escapo y no muero, nunca 
mas bodas al cielo. 

164. VN Si mas quereis, por buen dinero. 

165. N Si supiesse la hueste lo que haze la 
hueste. 

166. N Si tras este que ando mato, tres me 
faltan para quatro.* 

167. V Siempre te bien quise y nunca te hize 
bien. 

168. TbGVN So el sayal ay al. 

169. GVN So la color sta el engano.* 

170. VN Soplara el odrero y levantarase Toledo. 

171. MRGVN Todos los duelos con pan son buenos. 

172. CIMCIZ2GVN Trasquilenme en concejo, y no lo sepan 
en mi casa. 

173. VN Un correveras y otro que te hallaras. 

174. ArVN Un padre para cien hijos, y no cien 
hijos para un padre. 

175. ACIMGVN Uno piensa el bayo y otro el que lo 
ensilla. 

176. MArGVN Vezo pon que vezo quites. 

177. CIVN Yerva pace quien lo paga.* 


An objective study of the above list seems to bear out, in 


part at least, the assumptions already made that Valdés may 
have consulted the Refranes que dizen las viejas tras el fuego 
and the Refranes famosisimos y provechosos glosados—it is quite 
obvious that they were accessible to him—for his illustrations, 


h 1 he foll 1 ible refré M 

ests the fo le refrén: ‘‘ Me sacastes 

a bailar.” Cf. Romanis he Station, vol. 6, p. 506 
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and, more particularly, for the composition of his ‘‘quaderno.” 
Where the support does not appear quite strong, the weakness 
is perhaps due to the inadvisability of applying a numerical 
yardstick to an investigation of this nature. The 177 refranes, 
traced only in collections of the sixteenth century or earlier, 
present the following distribution: 


TABLE I 
1. A—9 7. Tn—3 
2. L—1 8. Tbh—5 
3. T—5 9g. Cla—14 
4. Cl—41 10. Ar—44 
5. M—86 11. G—76 
6. R—34 12. V—149 
13. N—12I1. 


By subtracting from this table the repetitions actually counted 
within the various successive sources after the first one, and 
by adding one refran from a seventeenth century source (Correas) 
and the five unidentified, the composite result follows: 


TABLE II 
1. A—9 8. Tb—5 
2. L—1 9g. Cla—6 
3. T—4 Total 10. Ar—4 
4. Cl—38*" 177 11. G—4 
5. M—s9 12. V—27 
6. R—5 13. N—7 
7. Tn—2 14, C—1 

15. X—5. 


Since it would be unsound to accept Garay’s Cartas as a 
collection of the fifteenth century, because of the slight evidence 
in favor of an earlier date than 1541, only two formal collections 
and one other likely source (Cl, M and R) antedating the Didlogo 
remain undisputed. That these three contain only 113 different 
refranes (only 96 in M and R together) found in the Didlogo 
does not impair the validity of our assumptions, since the 


8? We may regard the 41 refranes found in Cl as the basis, since A, L, and T, 
although of earlier date, are not strictly speaking paremiological collections. The 
Celestina, however, may be considered as one because of the extensive use it makes of 
refranes. Every other number represents a net addition to all the preceding ones. 


| 
. 
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purpose of Valdés was not to compile, but rather to select only 
those that would illustrate his point in every instance. As for 
the remaining 64 (or 81), the very fact that almost all of them * 
found their way into the pretentious collections published within 
approximately fifteen years after Valdés’ work should strengthen 
all the more the possibility that the author’s ‘“‘quaderno”’ was 
a serious and useful paremiological compilation. The seemingly 
large difference between the figures M—86 and R—34 becomes 
less surprising in view of the relative sizes of the collections: 
that of the Marqués de Santillana counting about 728 refranes, 
while the Refranes glosados contain approximately 268. In other 
words, the ratio of M—86 to 728 is fairly proportionate to the 
ratio of R—34 to 268 (in very general figures, 1 to 8). Further- 
more, his belief that the Refranes glosados were ‘‘mal glosados”’ 
(cf. note 8 above) may have prejudiced Valdés against using 
them freely. Tabulating other figures to show the number of 
refranes common to every two or every three collections taken 
in rotation would indeed interrelate the several collections with 
reference to the refranes of Valdés, but would have no direct 
bearing on our problem. 

Concerning the five unidentified refranes,*® it is conceivable 
either that most of them have ceased to exist as such, or that 
they were originally of limited popularity. We can draw no 
definite conclusions from the fact that Valdés does not apply 
to them unmistakable terms like ‘‘refran’”’ or “‘galanisimo 
dicho,”’ as he does in the case of others. As a matter of fact, no 
more than 76 are described specifically as ‘‘refranes’’ or 
“‘refranejos,’”’ and only 40 of these can be identified in the San- 
tillana collection. Even though it may be tempting to conclude 
that these are not refranes at all, it should be noted that, with 
the possible exception of number 59, the thought and form of 
each are typical. Further investigation of more complete 
sources may identify even these five. 

H. CHONON BERKOWITZ 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


88 In 1549, when the Vallés collection was published, it would have been possible 
already to identify 164 of the 177 refranes in the Didlogo. Only eight more—172 
in all—have been identified for this study. 

89 The number may possibly be regarded as only 4. See note 34 above. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ON THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF MOSEN 
DIEGO DE VALERA’S EL DOCTRINAL 
DE PRINCIPES 


HE Mas. Pal. 86 of the R. Biblioteca Palatina di Parma! 
bears the following title: ‘‘ Doctrinal de principes dirigido 
al muy alto y muy excelente principe nuestro sefor, Don 
Fernando, por la diuinal prouidencia Rrey de Castilla y de 
Leon y de Cicilia, primogentto heredero de los Reynos de Aragon; 
conpuesto por Mosen Diego de Valera su maestre sala y del su 
consejo.”” In as much as de Valera addresses it to the heir of 
the kingdom of Aragon, one may infer that Valera wrote it 
before the death of the King of Aragon which took place on 
January 20, 1479. 

The learned editor of the Epistolas, Don José Antonio de 
Balenchana, says: ‘‘y debio escribirle por lo tanto poco antes de 
esta fecha,”’* basing his supposition on this passage of the 
introduction: 


“Entre los antiguos romanos fué antigua costumbre, Muy 
Serenisimo Principe, que quando Sefor nuevamente recibian, 
cada uno se esforzaba algunt agradable servicio facerle, € como 
la tal costumbre loable me pareciese y a nuestro Sefor haya 
placido merced tan inmensa facervos de vos dar estos reynos 
que por legitima sucesion de la muy alta é muy esclarecida 
Princesa, Reyna y Senora muestra, Dona Isabel, con quien por 
la divina gracia soys por casamiento ayuntado; muchas veces 
pensé en qué a Vuestra Altesa servir pudiese, y como la adversa 
fortuna denegase mi deseo en efecto redujese, y mi edad sea 
en la vejez llegada, y las corporales fuerzas me vayan fallesciendo, 


1The Mas. Pal. 86 in possession of the R. Biblioteca di Parma, Italy. Mas. 
cart., mm. 270 x 188, 54 pages plus 1 in blank at the beginning and 1 in blank at 
the end. Pages numbered with pencil. The handwriting is of the fifteenth century. 
Marginal notes by the same writer. 

2 Don José Antonio de Balenchana, Epistolas y otros varios tratados de Mosen 
Diego de Valera, Sociedad de Bibliofilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1878, page xxxi. 
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delibré la presente obra a la doctrina de Vuestra Real y muy 
excelente persona componer.”’ 


The supposition of Sr. Balenchana is correct, because on 
Folio 14 verso, Ms. Pal. 86, the following passage is found: 

“‘No me paresce cosa yndifia, principe muy excelente, pues 
de los antiguos tanta mencion fasemos, alguna cosa escriuamos 
de los princgipes de nuestros tienpos entre los quales non quiero 
oluidar la manificgencia e liberalidad de que el Duque de Milan, 
Felipe Maria, hus6 con los muy ilustres principes Don Alfonso, 
vuestro tio, € Don Johan, vuestro padre, de la qual, como a 
todos sea notorio, no conviene mas dezir; ni es de oluidar 
entre los principes de gloriosa memoria el ynclito Duque de 
Borgona, Filipo, padre de Carlos que agora biue .... 


The Charles mentioned here is Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, who succeeded his father Philip the Good. Charles 
the Bold was born in 1433 and died January 5, 1477, at the 
siege of Nancy. Inasmuch as de Valera mentions Charles 
the Bold as being still alive, it may be inferred that he wrote 
the Doctrinal de Principes previous to Charles’s death, probably 
in 1576 or in 1575. The latter date is suggested because on 
the ninth of May, 1475, Mosen Diego de Valera, writing to 
Don Alfonso de Velasco “‘sobre la dubda de que algunos tenian 
sy el Rey nuestro senor deuia traer las armas de Aragon é de 
Cicilia juntas con las de Castilla é de Leon,” * includes a passage 
which corresponds to another in Ms. 86 folio 26 verso and 
folio 27 recto. Our author is extremely fond of incorporating 
passages—at times entire pages—of material used in treaties 
and letters previously written. No other data are given by the 
contents of the Doctrinal as to the date of its composition; 
therefore, it must be concluded that it was written in 1475 or 
1476, before 1477 at any rate, and probably when de Valera 
was Alcaide de Puerto Santa Maria. 


Gino V. M. DE SOLENNI 
COLLEGE oF St. TERESA, 


Winona, 


3 Ibid., page xxxi and xxxii. 
4 Ms. Pal. 86. 
5 De Balenchana, page 25. 
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REVIEWS 


The Life of Solitude by Francis Petrarch, translated, wih Introduction and Notes, 

by Jacob Zeitlin, Urbana, IIl., 1924. 

The recent version of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria by Professor J. Zeitlin is in 
a way a valuable work. He has undertaken a difficult task, and in spite of numerous 
shortcomings, deserves much more credit than the many faultless, but facile and 
insignificant contributions which vitiate the atmosphere around all great men and 
stifle the unsuspecting student. The defects as usual are caused by the failure to 
realize the complexity of the problem, and the necessity both of minute information 
and of philosophic integration. 

This translation is preceded by a rather full preface not always very pertinent 
and at times inadequate. The customary presentation of Petrarch as the first all 
around modern man is often worked out by crippling quotations, by inserting 
thoughts, and ignoring what had been done before our author’s time. 

For Petrarch surely frowns upon the scholarship, the methods and the language 
of the Thomists; he is without doubt a convinced anti-scholastic; but his dislike for 
the Aristotelic synthesis of the Christian world often pushes him back and not 
forward; not towards Leonardo but towards St. Augustine; and his significance is 
better grasped if he is connected and related to the struggle between the Augustinian 
thinkers and the Thomists in the 13th century. In the book translated by Mr. 
Zeitlin, this reactionary aspect of Petrarch is frequently in evidence in the author's 
hostile attitude towards the state and the life that conditions it. In the thirteenth 
century, St. Thomas completing the work of his German master had magnificently 
succeeded in harmonizing the newly acquired treasures of Greek thought with the 
Christian conception of reality. The keystone of this deep grounded arch was his 
interpretation of the State, whereby the Empire in opposition to Augustinian thought 
was rehabilitated as a divine institution as the preambula gratiae. This moral 
dependence of the individual on the State, even in relation to the qualities of the 
contemplative life, Petrarch will not recognize. His anti-state Augustinian trust 
in individual autonomy, supported by the many texts whereby his Epicurean masters, 
and often his Stoic ones too, proclaimed a life not dependent on the world as the 
ultimate aspiration of the wise man, forced him frequently into a position which was 
singularly out of touch with history. 

There is always this backward leaning on Petrarch’s life, which cannot be elimi- 
nated and must not be ignored. His critical attitude which contributed so much to 
the making of. the modern man presented a reactionary aspect which no doubt, 
destructively, contributed-as much as his humanistic innovations towards the 
restoring of ancient culture, towards the rescue of the individual from the magnificent 
chains of a universal system, and towards the decentralization of intellectual life. 
This reactionary side of his work which we might, for brevity’s sake, call his Augus- 
tinianism, valuable as a destructive moment, appears, nevertheless, in matters of 
science and philosophy, as a retrogression compared to the accomplishments of the 
thirteenth century Aristotelians, and especially to the very valuable work of the 
fourteenth century Parisian Nominalists, and even to the methods of his contempo- 
rary Italian Averroists. 
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This side of Petrarch is obscured in Mr. Zeitlin’s preface, first by omitting im- 
portant parts of quotations, as for example on page 61; by interpolating, as for 
instance on page 31, where the significant phrase ‘‘men of letters” is inserted; and 
by mistranslating and overtranslating as on page 91, where a very innocent state- 
ment is distorted into ‘‘There is no compulsion by which indefinite and wavering 
opinion can be reduced to positive truth.”” Some of the passages which appear to 
Mr. Zeitlin as redolent of modernism are, as it will be pointed out below, to be found 
only in his translation; they are quite different in the original text. 

In the second place, mistaken evaluations of Petrarch’s predecessor are utilized. 
To give just one instance, St. Thomas is presented as one (page 52) ‘‘ who attaches 
uniform respect to the most divergent authorities; who does not reconcile as much as 
combine the views of all his forerunners.” Against this erroneous belittlement of 
the great philosopher it must be proclaimed once more that the Angelic doctor 
“completed the profoundest and most extensive union of ancient and Christian world 
conceptions which the world has ever attempted.” And thirdly, there is a funda- 
mental difficulty in this preface which consists in the inability to see the close re- 
lations between Petrarch’s thought and the doctrines and practices of the Church. 
We are told, for instance (page 57), that in describing the life of the solitary man in 
the second tractate Petrarch ‘‘erects his shrine to the self-centered virtue of the 
Epicureans; and time and again the Epicurean sentiment breaks out in the phrasing.” 
Mr. Zeitlin has not seen that “in describing the life of the solitary man” through 
the various hours of his day, Petrarch following the canonical divisions has in- 
corporated the very words of the hymns sung by the Church at the particular ca- 
nonical hour. So that at Matins (Chapter 1, page 109), amid appropriate Biblical 
phrasing, he introduces the hymn Primo die quo Trinitas, and quotes lines pulsis 
torporibus (not corporibus, which makes no sense) and horis quietis psallimus. Then 
(Chapter 2) for prime and terce he quotes and very closely paraphrases parts of 
Iam lucis orto sidere, and of nunc sancte nobis spiritus, and of rector poiens, verax deus. 
And so for the rest of this section, fusing into his own language echoes, reminiscences 
and phrases of Magnae Deus Potentiae, of Iam sol recedit igneus of the famous Te 
lucis ante, etc., Petrarch carries us into a spiritual milieu which we should call Fran- 
ciscan and not Epicurean. Evidently Epicurean for Professor Zeitlin is any kind of 
eudaemonistic doctrine, so that Petrarch may be called Epicurean in those very 
texts which are most Christian. He should, however, recall the Catholic insistence 
on spiritual egoism (which implies material altruism), and bearing in mind the words 
of St. Thomas (Summa I, 2, 26, 4): ‘‘ Homo ex charitate debet magis seipsum diligere 
quam proximum et huius signum est quod homo non debet subire aliquod malum 
peccati quod contrariatur participationi beatitudinis ut proximum liberet a peccato,”’ 
and ‘‘secundum naturam spiritualem—debet homo magis se diligere post Deum 
quam quemcumque alium,”’ he would perhaps refrain from quoting (page 58) the 
following lines of Petrarch: ‘‘I could wish to have every-body, or at least as many as 
possible, to gain salvation with me. But in the end what do you expect me to say? 
It is enough for me, yea a cause of great happiness, if I do not perish myself.”” He 
would refrain from quoting these lines or at least would not describe them as “‘the 
renunciation not of the ascetic but the egoist, an attitude forestalling Montaigne in 
all but outright candor,” for such description on the part of Mr. Zeitlin is ‘‘some- 
thing more than an exaggeration, it is an irresponsible flight of the imagination.” 

As a translator, Mr. Zeitlin, whenever he understands the original text, has 
done very well, showing exceptional fidelity to the thought of the author, together 
with complete independence from his language. 
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Among the causes that have led the translator astray in his interpretation first 
and foremost is the deplorable state of the Latin text. I shall give a rather long 
list (which evidently is needed) of typical cases where a greater familiarity with the 
subject matter of Petrarch and with the exigencies of Latin syntax might have 
successfully helped to make the necessary emendations, most of which are rather 
easy and certain, the words of Petrarch being often but quotations from well-known 
authors. 

On page 110 (of the translation) we find the phrase *‘ banishing thoughts of the 
body” which would translate the meaningless “ pulsis corporibus”’ of the text. We 
should read pulsis torporibus a line quoted from the hymn Primo die. On the same 
page ‘‘in grato” which is translated ‘‘grateful” should be changed to “ingrato” 
ungrateful. On page 119 instead of “‘praecedunt funeralia et tibiae’’ which cannot 
stand, and which is desperately patched by the translator into “‘the hired mourners 
and the pipes precede,’’ we should read “‘praecedunt funalia (torches), etc.” On 
page 121 we find this rather staggering phrase: ‘‘a pious love not frantic like that of 
Nisus but like the love of Peter for Christ, etc.,"” which translates the faulty text 
‘“‘plenus amore pio non furiali ut Nisus sed ut Petrus Christi.” The emendation is 
obvious, Euriali in place of furiali. On page 150 we read ‘admonish yourself with 
a fervent spirit as though with the power of burning words,” which in defiance of 
syntax and sense translates the untenable ‘‘et ardentium quasi verborum faculias 
calidis admonere praecordiis,” where sense and grammar demand that we read 
faculas (flames) and admovere (to bring close to). On page 161 the irrelevant sentence 
“Ac perfecto consummatoque viro loquitur’’ which is translated: “and he speaks to 
a man who has attained moral perfection” can be brought into logical connection 
with the context by reading “‘ At perfecto,” etc., at as regularly introducing the 
occupatio ‘but some one may say, etc.’’ to which then Petrarch logically answers 
“Hoc si quis dixerit, etc.” On page 170 the empty phrase “who prefer sleeping 
to not sleeping,”’ gui malunt dormire quam non dormire, can easily be corrected since 
it is a quotation from St. Augustine. Reading dormitare in place of the second 
dormire we have the pertinent clause: “ who prefer sleeping to being deprived of the 
necessity of sleep.’ On page 180 we read “A qua non verisimile est,” etc., which is 
mistakenly rendered as “from this it follows.’ The period before A gua should be 
removed and the clause be made continuous with the previous sentence, the ante- 
cedent of gua being natura, so as to read “‘ by whom it is not likely that the last act 
will be negligently treated."” On page 183 the corrupt: “hostes multi et indomiti 
ingens parumque discrimen"’ translated ‘our numerous and unconquered enemies 
dangers both great and small” should be changed so as to read paratum instead of 
parumque. Then the correct sense will appear and the following phrase “ nullus 
somno locus aut inertiae” will not be misunderstood as an element of the difficulties 
of the situation, but will be rendered as “there is no time to waste.”” On page 184 
the incoherence of the seritence “ Wil! you enter upon a path so far unattempted?”"— 
incoherent because it is assumed to have been previously attempted—can be removed 
by reading iterum instead of iter. (‘‘ Will you again undertake, etc.) On page 202 
“‘dignum quia volentibus accidit, Italia suis ipsa se iuribus conficit” is translated as 
“it is deserved for it falls upon an abject people. Italy ruins herself with her own 
laws.” In the first place volentibus does not mean abject; and then it is no question 
here of laws. Instead of iuribus the context demands viribus, with a reminiscence 
from Horace’s Ep. 16, 2, “‘Suis et ipsa. Roma viribus ruit,” so that the passage 
should read as follows: ‘‘deserved because it falls on those who wanted it. Italy is 
undoing itself with its own efforts.’ On page 280 the clause “‘made him quite 
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forget himself’ accepts the senseless solecism of the text ‘‘immemorem sibi” which 
should be instead “‘immemorem cibi" in reference to the familiar incident recalled 
also by Petrarch in Ep. Sen. I, 5. On page 283 the sense demands that changing 
metuentis to metientis we read not ‘‘in fear of the dizzy heights’’ but ‘‘as he measures 
the dizzy heights.” The faulty reading “circum migrantibus ilicibus’’ should be 
read as ‘“‘circum nigrantibus’’ and the adjective should be introduced in the translation 
on page 285. The last paragraph on page 294 should be revised after emending the 
following corrupt sentence: “‘cum quo ita gaudium vitae incunditas aderit ut consilium 
non absit, ita ut vis ingenii vigorque animi ut qui his nonnumquam iungi solet 
maestitiae nulla nubes interveniat.”” The word ut should be expunged before “vis 
ingenii,”’ and for gui before his we should read quae, and recall also the restrictive 
meaning of ita . . . ut (only in so far as). 

On page 302 we read a rather inept sentence: ‘‘Gold presents to be sure a bril- 
liancy and softness to the senses which is deceptive to the mind, but it actually brings 
thorns, etc.,” as a translation of “‘praefert quidem splendorem et lenitatem sensibus 
illudentem animo aut offert tenebras et spinas.” Reading autem in place of aut 
as correlative to quidem and observing the rules of syntax we should translate as 
follows: ‘‘Gold presents a brilliancy and a smoothness which can indeed beguile the 
senses; but to the soul it brings darkness and thorns.” In the passage which is 
translated on page 313 instead of habitaturus the text requires abiturus. There are 
two or three important passages very corrupt in the book which will better be dis- 
cussed elsewhere for they are complicated and rather important; but in the main 
this is the nature of the text and this is one of the reasons why the translation is 
defective. Another is the failure to recognize well-known quotations which if 
identified would have helped to avoid many erroneous interpretations. We are 
startled on reading Mr. Zeitlin’s version by innumerable statements that would 
make Petrarch a very poor humanist and less of a thinker than he actually was. 
Our Stoic soul for instance is shocked when we read (page 147) “If Cato was ashamed 
to die with a groan because one was by to see.” But in Petrarch we find, “‘Etsi de 
Marco Catone scriptum est quod puduit gementem illo teste mori’’ where quoting 
Lucan (Phars. IX, 886) he actually says: ‘‘dying people were ashamed to groan in 
Cato’s presence, as it was written about him.’’ On page 153 we have this strange 
sentence ‘‘one of our priests, Cheremon the Stoic, says, etc.’’ How this “librarian 
of Alexandria and afterward tutor of Nero” becomes ‘‘one of our priests”’ is hard to 
see. Petrarch however says: ‘‘As one of our priests tells us, Cheremon the Stoic 
said, etc.” 

An interesting example of our poet’s classical embroidery gone to waste is 
found on page 158 where the translation reads as follows: ‘“‘both imitated Plato who 
carried on the discussion about his Republic and Laws amidst calm cypress groves 
and sylvan spaces."’ The reference to the Republic is incorrect for the setting of 
that work is quite different. The phrases that Petrarch uses: otiosa cypresseta and 
spatia sylvestria, are quoted from Cicero (De Legibus I, 15) who in turn gets them 
from Plato (Laws 625 B) and the passage should be translated as follows: “. . . 
Plato who carried on the discussion concerning institutes and the legislation of States 
amidst, etc.” On page 164 we find an incongruous sentence that might have been 
clear if the translator had read the chapter of De Amicitia which Petrarch is quoting 
from. Petrarch says: ‘‘Cum enim dixisset (Cicero) ‘et solitudinem fugeret’ non 
dixit ‘et socios’ sed ‘et socium’ ait ‘studii quaereret.’” Mr. Zeitlin construing 
Socios as object of fugeret, whereas the sense demands that it be the object of quaereret, 
translates ‘‘For when he says ‘he would seek escape from loneliness he does not say 
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from associates too, but he does say that he would seek a companion in his studies, 
etc.” The correct version is “‘ For when he says that he would ‘shun solitude’ he 
does not say that he would seek ‘several companions’ but rather ‘one companion,’ 
etc.” In the same way on the next page the mistranslation of “‘etiam unum” can 
be corrected by referring it to the previous quotation from Seneca. . 

Even Horace is lost sight of. On page 172 we find “‘ The play of evenly matched 
instincts, the thoughtless gathering of wrath and its appeasement,” etc. Wondering 
what this might be, we turn to Petrarch’s text and find: “‘illa iam parium collusio et 
temeraria irae collectio positioque’’ which is a quotation from the A.P. (line 158): 
“‘puer gestit paribus colludere et iram colligit ac ponit temere, etc.,’’ and so discover 
that in the place of “‘the play of evenly matched instincts” we must put “‘the sport 
of children of the same age.” 

Livy might have helped to avoid the ludicrous translation on page 243: “‘it 
behooves to touch the wounds which . . . have putrefied from their location and 
long neglect.” ‘‘Situ tamen et longa segnitie putruerunt” says Petrarch, and Livy 
before him had said “‘marcescere otio situque civitatem” and both by situ mean not 
location but “‘dulness,” “atrophy through inaction.” Likewise on page 312 the 
version could be corrected by recognizing in the phrase “‘hic manebimus optime” a 
quotation from Livy 5, 55. 

Passing on to Christian authors incorporated by Petrarch, it might be remarked 
that ‘‘mors votiva’’ does not have the pagan flavor of Mr. Zeitlin’s translation: 
“sacrificial death” but simply means “desired death” (see Prud. Steph. 10, 330). 
Acquaintance with the familiar hedonistic maxim pithily put by Dante as “‘libito 
felicito”’ will straighten out the mistranslation on page 256: ‘‘and error is prescribed,” 
etc. St. Paul is forgotten along with Latin genders on page 207 where Petrarch’s 
text: ‘‘quibus suum vas sancte et honorifice custodire propositum est,”’ a paraphrase 
of I Thess. 4.4: “ut sciat unusquisque vestrum vas suum possidere in sanctificatione et 
honore” is rendered as “by all those whose purpose it is to guard their pledge,” etc., 
through a confusion of vas neuter which means “‘vessel”’ with vas masculine, which 
means “pledge.” 

Less pardonable in this translation are the many errors due to insufficient 
knowledge of the meaning of Latin words. Such blunders for instance as translating 
“‘aulaeis” by ‘‘mansion,” whereas it means “tapestry” (page 114); “pernicitas” 
by “perversity” though it means “‘quickness” (page 152); “‘cortina’’ by “‘ vessels” 
when it signifies ‘‘curtain”; ‘“‘quaestus” by “complain” instead of “profit” (page 
119). ‘‘Frequentes” (page 215) means “‘crowded"’; and to “frontibus” we should 
not give the sense made familiar by the World War. The adverb “‘coram” never 
means “‘secretly’’ (page 296): in contrast with ‘‘absens,”’ in the same line, it signifies 
“‘in my presence.”” Curia is not the same word as cura (page 301); “‘ultro” cannot be 
translated by ‘“‘excessive’’ (page 302). ‘‘Bounds of Good and Evil” (page 277) 
will never do for ‘‘de finibus bonorum et malorum”’ and as for proper names it might 
be well to recall that ‘‘Mt. Pessulano,” page 223, is nothing more than ordinary 
**Montpellier.” 

To lack of familiarity with Latin syntax are due errors of this kind: “‘ Among 
which neither knowledge nor understanding drew breath”’ (!), page 193, translating 
Petrarch’s ‘‘ubi nec intellectus nec cognitus respiraret’’ which instead means ‘‘ where 
being unknown and not understood he might live in peace.” A mistranslation on 
page 197 comes from ignoring the genitive case of ‘‘ Viventis” and “ Videntis."” On 
page 207 “having sat rises up again” misunderstands ‘‘sedendo consurgitur" and 
misses the point, which is the efficacy of a non-active life. On that same page 
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Petrarch is made to ask too much of the devil, where instead of: ‘‘Oh life hateful to 
the evil spirits who were it otherwise would hardly afflict the bodies of those they 
entered” our author merely says: ‘‘Oh life hated . . . by the devils . . . who for 
that reason harass those men who have entered upon such kind of life’ (id vitae 
genus ingressos). On page 232 a head becomes a “‘station” and a cardinal’s hat is 
missed. Taking gestamus as subjunctive (page 254), the translation gives to the 
sentence a meaning opposite to what Petrarch meant, and on the next page “‘fidelis 
effectus” cannot possibly be turned into ‘‘action of the believer’’ for it simply means 
‘if he had become a Christian.” ‘‘Captivis insignibus ante currum actis’” would 
be better translated by “illustrious captives made to march in front of the chariot”’ 
rather than “captive standards borne in front of the chariot.” Misconstructions of 
syntax result in faulty and illogical translations on page 305 (‘‘love inflames it”’); 
page 306 (“an occasion of idle mirth,” etc.); page 130 (‘‘ But for those,” etc.); page 
178 (‘‘But these people,”’ etc.); page 190 (‘‘hurting the feet,” etc.); the last sentence 
on page 163, etc. 

Connectives are a source of frequent trouble to the translator, and their mis- 
construction turns the sense upside down. A typical case is the misunderstanding of 
“‘quin et.”” Petrarch says: “Let us call upon the Lord when he is near, nay, let us 
see to it that while our bodies have gone forth from the cities, our souls too may go 
forth from our bodies.” In place of which we find “Let us call upon Him while he 
is near Jest (quin et) when our bodies are removing from the city our souls should 
remove from our bodies.”’ 

There are important passages bearing on religion and philosophy which in this 
translation would give the reader a mistaken view of Petrarch’s manner of thinking. 
One or two examples will suffice: Chapter 6 (page 127) starts off with a statement 
which if not corrected might tempt a productive scholar in the modern languages to 
write a book on “ Darwin and Petrarch.” We read there (page 127) “‘what I have 
said about environment I shall affirm about the mind itself: that it is something, nay, 
a great deal, but by no means everything; and only that mind is truly reasonable 
which makes proper allowance for the influence of environment.’’ What Petrarch 
says is this: ‘‘What I have said about places I shall repeat about the soul; it surely 
comes in for something, nay for a great deal, but not for all. For that is to be found 
only in Him who gave appropriateness to places and reason to the soul. A great 
thing indeed and a divine one is the peaceful serenity of the spirit which is given to 
man by God alone and no other” (‘‘sed in Eo tantum qui opportunitatem locis 
tribuit, animo rationem,” etc.). 

The beginning of Chapter 4 (page 137) is a hopeless inversion. Petrarch is 
speaking of the advantages of solitude as lacking in temptations of a certain kind. 
He says: ‘‘Cui enim sese ostentet in sylvis, cui se comat inter vepres cui purpuram 
explicet?’’ which means: ‘‘For whom would solitary men show off, for whom would 
they bedeck themselves in the midst of brambles, for whose eyes would they unfold 
their crimson robes?” Our translation has it as follows: ‘‘To whom does she (soli- 
tary life) reveal herself amid forests, for whom does she display her charms and 
thorns . . . for whom does she weave the purple,” and so on through a very ludicrous 
crescendo that culminates on the next page in a complete confusion of the religious 
point that Petrarch tries to make. The famous Augustinian sentence that “‘for 
seeing God not any kind of solitude will do; for what is needed thereto is the solitude 
of our spirit’’ becomes in this translation: ‘‘for seeing God there is need not for any 
other kind of application but that of solitude.” 

One thing that must be borne in mind in dealing with Petrarch is that he has a 
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familiarity with classical philosophical language which usually goes over the head 
of his modern readers. The particular book now under consideration is at times a 
brilliant patchwork of speculative terms, usually borrowed from Cicero, playing 
with, and alluding to familiar Epicurean and Stoic tenets, which are completely lost 
sight of in the translation. One example will suffice: in Chapter 3 (page 134), 
Petrarch says: “‘illud in primis ante oculos habendum ut non concupiscentia inani sed 
natura duce freti viam teneamus,” where inani is the translation of the Epicurean 
xepos which covers all those desires which are neither necessary nor natural; so that 
against this inanitas we have the guidance of nature (in the particular philosophic 
use of the word). Very little of this appears in the translation of the passage which is 
“We are to be guided not by idle wishes, but by our character and predisposition.” 

The reader might now ask why such a long review if the book is so bad? To 
which I would reply first that Petrarch has been and still is such a fertile field for 
fabrication that a little exemplary rigor is demanded. In too many books, essays 
and articles, pictures of Petrarch have been drawn which look like a fadeout of 
Leonardo on the face of Galileo. And secondly, this translation is not by any means 
a worthless piece of work. The author tackled a hard job, and he had to make 
mistakes, It is not that he is a worse scholar than others, but that he is a braver 
student, and therefore more praiseworthy. Translations of this kind are very useful. 
Had he given himself more time for preparation, Mr. Zeitlin would have done some- 
thing of unusual value for the study of Italian literature. 


Dino BIGONGIARI 
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Die Lats der Marie de France, herausgegeben von Karl Warnke, mit vergleichenden 
Anmerkungen von Reinhold Kohler nebst Erganzungen von Johannes Bolte 
und einem Anhang “‘der Lai von Guingamor,” herausgegeben von Peter Kiisel. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Third volume of the Bibliotheca Normannica 
founded by Hermann Suchier, continued and edited by Walther Suchier. Halle 
(Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1925. 

Karl Warnke, whose second edition of the Jais came out in 1900, and the first 
nearly twenty years before, has brought out this third edition. Not only was the 
second edition out of print, but the /ais—which by the way have entered into their 
second century of modern existence since the first edition by B. de Roquefort was 
published in 1819 at Paris—had been the object of so much research since 1900 that 
it was indeed very advisable and timely to embody the results in a new edition. 
The volume is consequently larger; the critical introduction contains 97 pages instead 
of 73 in the second edition; and to the authentic Jais of Marie is added the Jai of 
Guingamor which Peter Kiisel has edited as presumably of Marie de France. This 
he has endeavored to prove in his dissertation (Guingamor, ein Lai der Marie de 
France, Rostock, 1922), on the basis of similarity of language, versification and 
rime-technique, vocabulary, style and subject matter. A summary of this dis- 
sertation serves as a preface to this very interesting Jai (pp. 232-255) in the Anhang, 
for Karl Warnke has naturally been careful not to include it among the twelve 
authentic ones. In this regard it should be noted that Guingamor differs from 
Marie’s Jais in that while the interest in the latter centers on a touching or psycho- 
logical situation, in Guingamor the reader's attention is soon entirely absorbed by 
the marvelous quality of the adventure. 

To sketch briefly what is especially new in this third edition, attention should 
first be called to the attempt that has been made to arrive at something definite 
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regarding the person of Marie. She was perhaps born in Western Isle de France, 
in Vexin. Inspired by Breton harpsongs she wrote her Jais before 1167 and dedicated 
the collection to king Henry II of England; her Esope was dedicated to a certain 
Count William (Longsword, son of Henry II?); she translated her Espurgatoire 
Saint Pairiz not before 1185 from the work of a monk H. of Saltrey. This is also 
the opinion of one of the editors of the latter poem, Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins. 
She must have lived in England, although of late years the Austrian scholar Emil 
Winkler has endeavored to show that this opinion was without foundation. His view 
was in turn opposed by Elise Richter, G. Bertoni, Foster E. Guyer, and H. Gelzer. 

The gist of Winkler’s argument is that the English words used by Marie, and 
which form part of the evidence of her stay in England, are not significant in this 
respect since other writers of this period have used English words also: this Marie 
did as an ornament to her style. She may have known the work of the monk of 
Saltrey just as well on the continent. K. W. still holds, however, for the generally 
accepted opinion (p. viii). 

K. W. is inclined to accept the view of the English historian, John Ch. Fox, 
that our writer was the natural daughter of Godefroy IV of Anjou, father of Henry II 
of England. In that event, Marie would hail from Maine. She became later 
abbess of the convent of Shaftesbury, and is mentioned in the documents of that 
convent around the year 1181. She died in 1216. Marie is called by Denis Piramus, 
in the Vie Seint Edmund le rei, ‘‘ Dame Marie,” which title is indeed most appropriate 
to an abbess. 

K. W. dismisses, after a thorough discussion, the attempt made by the Italian 
scholar, Ezio Levi, to attribute to her the authorship of the Eneas (pp. ix-xiv). 
He supplies thereafter new proofs that the order of composition of the works of 
Marie is the same as given in the beginning of this review. Ezio Levi in his Studi 
sulle opere di Maria di Francia (Firenze, 1922) tries to controvert one of the argu- 
ments advanced by J. Matzke, in an article in Mod. Phil. (1907, p. 471), viz.: an 
allusion to Eliduc in the Roman Iile et Galleron by Gautier d’Arras, written evidently 
soon after 1167, since it is dedicated to the new Empress Beatrice, wife of Frederick 
Barbarossa, crowned on the first of August by Pope Pascal. K. W. thinks, however, 
that this date fits in very well with the language of the Jais. 

A very interesting part of the introduction is devoted to the discussion of the 
lais bretons, lats narratifs and lais lyriques: the lais bretons, songs with harp accompani- 
ment, none of which has come down to posterity; the Jais narratifs, with but one 
exception, in rhymed octosyllabic couplets which tell a romantic love story usually 
taking place on Celtic soil (those of Marie being typical of the genre); the Jais 
lyriques, of which we have about thirty, in subject and form identical with the 
descorts, were written in the last years of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

The discussion about the connotation of the word breton as used by Marie and 
the poets of her time continued through the twenty years which have elapsed since 
the second edition of the Jais. Celtic scholars, such as H. Zimmer and E. Brugger, 
have long since shown that by the word breton was meant, in learned circles, the 
original inhabitants of England before and during the invasions of the Saxons, but 
not the Celtic stock of the Welsh or Scotch. In every day language, however, it 
served to designate the people of Armorica after the Celtic emigration from Great 
Britain: in other words, the inhabitants of Brittany. Yet the French scholar, F. 
Lot, recognizes in the word breton only the former meaning: i.e., as belonging to the 
period of the British Arthur. K. W. holds that this purely conventional use of the 
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words breton and Bretagne is not to be found in Marie’s Jais, but on the contrary the 
common every day meaning of these terms (pp. xxiii-xxv): most of Marie’s lais 
take place in Brittany, bisclavret, aiistic being Breton words, Guigemar, Graelent, 
Tydoret, Breton proper names. 

This did not prevent Breton harpists from going to England and even composing 
lais there like those of the Cor, Chevrefeuille, or the one which seems to be connected 
with the Haveloc story and poem. K. W. reminds us that Bédier (Tristan, II, 27) 
is of the same opinion when he says that “la matiére de Bretagne est le produit 
(par les jongleurs bretons) des légendes armoricaines et des légendes galloises.” The 
presence of Breton jongleurs in England is made more than probable by the presence 
of Bretons in great numbers in the army of William the Conqueror, and the vast 
fiefs which they received in Cornwall, Herefordshire and Yorkshire. Breton jon- 
gleurs must inevitably have accompanied their people. 

K. W. insists on the literary character of the Breton Jais which were not word- 
less music. The allusions to such songs with music accompaniment, singling out a 
particular incident in a romantic adventure, are fairly numerous. It is very likely 
that these songs were sung in Breton, sometimes in French, although the details of 
the adventure leading to the Jai must have been told in French, just as a Russian 
concert singer of to-day will explain to his foreign audience the circumstances that 
inspired a certain song, and then sing that song in Russian. 

In regard to the narrative Jais, F. Wolf had expressed the opinion that the 
lai du Cor of Robert Biket was the oldest (ca. 1150). Marie de France developed 
the genre to perfection; and her imitators gradually applied the term to any poetical 
narrative. With Marie, the term Jai still means the Breton harpsong, and also the 
story of the circumstances that brought about its composition. The narrative 
proper soon became part of the stock of French conteurs; it was adapted to the 
conditions of French court life. When King Arthur was introduced into literature 
in the early part of the twelfth century by Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Breton 
conteurs must have easily substituted him for the obscure princes of their original 
narratives. 

Thus are we introduced to a discussion of L. Foulet’s theory which was de- 
veloped in the Modern Language Notes, the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie and 
the Revue des Langues romanes (1905-1908), and which completely dissociates Marie’s 
lais from the Breton songs. According to Foulet the latter were simply music, 
and Marie made use of the term to enhance the effect of her stories, which she got 
from oral or written sources but not from the Jais bretons. The fact that Marie 
herself claims to have the adventures she relates from such Jais may not be taken 
into account. K. W. cannot bring himself to doubt her word to that extent without 
some positive ground. - 

On p. lxiv ff., K. W. gives the list of emendations to the text, most of which 
are reprinted from the second edition, except in Eliduc where they are considerably 
increased. On p. Ixxix, I notice ‘‘avenu st. avenu”; both terms are alike and on 
comparing both editions I see no change. This is evidently a mistake. The an- 
notations from R. Kéhler have been augmented by Professors J. Bolte and W. 
Suchier, being thus brought up to date. 

In fine, this third edition of the Jais is essentially a new work in which all the 
later discussion around Marie de France has been aptly and conveniently summed up, 
critically handled and adjudged: it will be indispensable in every library which 
caters to students of that period. 


H. F. MuLLer 
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Kurzgefasste neufranzdsische Syntax. Verkiirzte Bearbeitung der neufranzésische 
Syntax, von Joseph Haas. Halle (Saale), Niemeyer, 1924, 1 vol., I-XII, 112 pp. 


Dr. Haas’ book is a condensation of the 1909 edition of modern French syntax, 
and forms the fourth volume of the short text-book series on Romance languages and 
literatures published at Halle under the general editorship of Karl Voretzsch. The 
title should not convey the idea that the book is an elementary text-book. In fact, 
within its 100 pages it covers the whole field of syntax and goes into considerable 
detail on some points, as we shall see. 

The subject is not only approached from the point of view of logic, but also from 
psychological and philological angles. Concise notes explain the occasional dis- 
crepancies between the psychological elaborations within our consciousness and the 
grammatical forms of expression. Much importance is given to popular forms of 
expression. These are quoted for comparison with the examples of the inducted 
rules, whether they contradict the latter or follow a similar tendency. Conversely, 
the learned influence of grammarians is occasionally mentioned. 

The presentation of the material is based upon the following consideration: 
organized spoken expression merely reflects the relative functions of the various 
elements of consciousness. Our mind perceives an entity (image, idea, etc.), that 
makes this individualized unit of consciousness the object of its attention; by im- 
mediate analysis or through previous experience it perceives a characteristic of the 
object; thus is obtained the complex; then it may associate elements or complexes 
in very many different ways. Now in the corresponding field of expression, we use 
formal elements and we make them perform certain logical functions. Hence the 
three divisions of the grammar: the forms and functions corresponding to the object 
of thought, those corresponding to the characterization, and the connecting elements. 

The following is an outline of Dr. Haas’ work (occasionally the paragraph 
numbers have been inserted in the text, in order to facilitate reference): 

Dr. Haas makes a preliminary discussion between phrase and sentence [6-15]. 
The phrase may be incomplete and consist of one or more words, e.g., pardon, 2 la 
bonne heure. It may be complete, its origin being synthetical, e.g., moi courir! Moi 
gal, or analytical, e.g., héritage, partage (preceding subject); Témoin cette lettre. 
Que longues les nuits. Demain le départ (preceding predicate). Sentences may be 
also complete or incomplete. The subject may exist psychologically, though un- 
expressed; it is the case of the imperative, wrongly called incomplete. Conversely 
the subject may not exist psychologically, and nevertheless be expressed, e.g.: I 
pleut. Finally the psychological and the logical elements may correspond, but not 
necessarily. 

Then the author takes up the expression of the objects of thought. A very 
detailed study is made of its possible forms (16-50): generally a noun; but also an 
adjective, e.g.: Cela sent le fumé; an adverb, e.g.: Il y @ un mais; a noun clause, e.g.: 
Que tu sois arrivé m'a fait plaisir (note the popular: pour quand . . .); an interroga- 
tive clause, e.g.: Dis-moi qui tu as vu; a relative clause with or without connecting 
word, e.g.: Voila qui me dépasse. C'est @ qui viendra; a concessive clause, ¢.g.: 
Quiconque sera regu; an adverbial clause of time, place, etc. . . .; an infinitive, e.g.: 
Mourir est un grand malheur; a personal pronoun in any of its substituting functions, 
namely pro predicative adjective, e.g.: Je suis contente, tu le (neuter, formerly Ja) 
seras; pro predicative noun, e.g.: Etes-vous la cuisiniére? Je la (agreement) suis; 
pro indefinite antecedent, e.g.: Il se la coule douce; pro indefinite or definite person 
object to a preposition and referring to the subject: se, soi and Jui, elle (note the 
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popular tendency to use the third person in: Moi qui croyais pouvoir s’amuser); a 
demonstrative pronoun determined or indetermined, e.g.: Celui-ci est plus grand que 
celui-la. Fin celui-la qui n'y laisse du sien (note the popular addition of the article 
in: les ceusses qui); a possessive pronoun; a relative pronoun, the latter playing 
besides the part of subordinating expression. 

Having thus studied the forms of the object of thought, Dr. Haas studies the corre- 
sponding functions (50-70). The subject when a pronoun is-not always expressed, e.g., 
Sais pas. N’importe. Inimpersonal expressions i/ is used as apparent subject, e.g.: Il 
pleut, but note the popular tendency to use ¢a, e.g.: (a pleut. The expression il y a 
has assumed the signification of ére; in il y a sentences there takes place a logical 
inversion: Ii y a (copula) une belle église (logical real subject and psychological 
object) dans ce village (logical predicate and psychological subject). As to the 
object, it may be any kind of expression of an object of thought with de (genitive), 
a (dative), or without anything at all (accusative), but it may be easily confused 
with other elements; thus a predicative noun may easily be taken for an object, 
e.g.: Elle fait la sourde; compound expressions may also seem to contain an object, 
e.g.: Il a trouvé moyen (no object) vs. Il a trouvé le moyen (object); finally the dis- 
tinction is sometimes very fine between the adverbial expression and an object, e.g.: 
Cela vaut deux francs. It should also be remembered that the same word may be 
direct and indirect object according to the construction with faire, laisser, entendre, 
voir, e.g.: Je laisse cet enfant (direct) écrire sa lettre. Je laisse écrire sa lettre a cet 
enfant (indirect). . 

In the second part of the grammar the author takes up the characterization of 
the expressions of objects of thought. After a survey of determination (72-86), he 
broaches the study of characterization by means of adjectives, participles and verbs. 

Adjectives (89-112). It is through analysis that we perceive the characteristics 
of an object of thought. These characteristics are more or less independent from 
the object itself: always independent as predicative expressions, they may or may 
not be so as attributive ones; the limit is not very clear. The adjective may assume 
an adverbial signification, e.g.: Il est sorti quoique malade. On the other hand, its 
part may be played by a noun, e.g.: Un mattre magon (multiplicity of characteristics) ; 
an infinitive with a preposition, e.g.: Les temps @ venir; a relative clause. (Note that 
the relative pronoun does not always agree with the antecedent, e.g.: Il n'y avait que 
moi qui l’arrachét a Vidée dévorante ....) The comparative is a compound ex- 
pression, and the superlative is a determinated compound expression. The supreme 
superlative is expressed by means of the word possible. An adverb may be used 
comparatively with an adjective, e.g.: Me serez-vous plus fidélement cmie, or modify 
a comparative adjective, .e.g.: Les observations les plus profondément curieuses (posi- 
tive: profondément curieuses). 

Participles (113-124).- Describing the adjectival and adverbial functions of 
the participle, Dr. Haas notes that the gerund is still used to refer to other elements 
than the subject, e.g.: Votre perte est impossible en vous mettant a notre téie; that the 
present participle may have a passive value, e.g.: Café chantant; and that the agree- 
ment of the past participle with the preceding direct object is the work of gram- 
marians. 

The nature of apposition (125-133) is analyzed into three elements: proximity 
of the determined word, rythmical independence and syntactical independence. 

Verbs (134 ff.). First the possible forms of the predicate are described, and 


it is explained how the auxiliaries have retained their meaning; avoir expressing . 


action, shortness of time, and étrve expressing state, length of time; hence the classifi- 
cation of verbs into verbs conjugated with avoir and verbs conjugated with @fre.. 
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Then, temporal expression is taken up. The double significance of verbal 
expression: time of occurrence and degree of completion, is made the basis of tense 
study, and it is shown how by using aller, étre en train de, venir de, and by tense 
substitution, the incompleteness of the tense system can be remedied, and all actions 
can be expressed both as to time and completion. The use of the past indefinite 
and of the past definite is explained by the concern or the unconcern of the speaker 
with respect to the action expressed by him: in the first case (concern) the past 
indefinite is used, in the second case (unconcern) the past definite is used. 

Finally modal expression is studied. Moods express the relation of the speaker 
to the truth or reality of the statement. The use of the imperfect with the con- 
ditional or of the pluperfect with the conditional past in conditional sentences is 
dependent upon the relation of cause and effect between the si clause and the result 
clause; hence the use of the conditional! after st when such a relation does not exist. 
The uses of the subjunctive are fully described, the author dividing them into two 
classes: those which correspond to the true notion of the subjunctive, 7.e., a modifi- 
cation of reality under the influence of a particular state of consciousness, and those 
which are in contradiction with that notion. 

The connecting elements (176 ff.) must be studied from the double point of view 
of their signification and of their connecting function, but some of them play a 
merely connecting part in the sentence. To coordinate is to unite two or more 
equivalent logical elements (sentences or parts of sentences), but it should be noticed 
that the logical equivalence in question does not involve identical construction, e.g.: 
Je leur dis qu’ils sont jolis et de grossir vite. Note the popular tendency to use que 
frequently asa connective. Prepositions are studied with respect to their syntactical 
function, and also to their origin (Latin or modern), form and meaning, namely with 
the infinitive. As to the merely connecting function of certain words, it may be 
observed in such expressions as: Elle n’avait jamais aimé d’écrire or @ écrire (or 
écrire). J'en ai un de livre. En voila une de question. 

Dealing with subordination, Dr. Haas makes a full study of que, its relative 
origin and its subordinating meanings of time, consequence, concession, its signifi- 
cation in compound expressions (pour que etc. . . .) and its substituting function 
to avoid repetition of conjunction. It happens that main clauses are introduced by 
subordinated conjunctions, e.g.: Malheur qu'il soit mort. On the contrary, sub- 
ordinated clauses may not be introduced by conjunctions, e.g.: Daignét-elle m'offrir 
sa main, notre union serait-elle heureuse? 

A chapter on word order concludes the grammar. 


RENE VAILLANT 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


Notes AND NEws 


The new year for the INsTITUTO DE LAs Espanas has begun full of promise. 
The excellent work, ‘‘Filosofia del Derecho,” by Sr. Mariano Aramburo, one of the 
leading legal authorities in Latin America, is being well received in the Spanish 
speaking world. Copies for members of the Instituto will be distributed shortly. 
We shall be glad to have our members express their individual opinion of the merits 
of this work. 

The Instituto’s “‘Summer Trip to Spain,’’ under the direction of Professor 
Joaquin Ortega and Mr. Robert H. Williams, was most successful. There were 
about 45 in the party. Everywhere they went they were most cordially received. 
The officials of each city visited arranged special entertainment in their honor, in this 
way they were the recipients of many unexpected attentions not on the official 
schedule. One member expressed it as ‘‘a veritable pilgrimage de Luxe, full of 
interest and culture. We saw most of the historic monuments of Spain, and besides, 
studied during the summer session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos at the 
Residencia de Estudiantes in Madrid.” 

The “Summer Trip” for the summer of 1925 is under the direction of Professors 
W. M. Barlow of Curtis High School, New York, and Francisco Pifiol, Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn. The party expects to sail from New York on the 
S. S. Paris of the French Line on June 27, and returning will leave Vigo on August 28 
on the S. S. La Bourdonnais of the French Line. The itinerary will include, among 
other places, Paris, Barcelona, Monserrat, Zaragoza, Toledo, El Escorial, the stay 
in Madrid for the summer course at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, tour through 
southern Spain, and finally to Galicia before embarking for home. All inquiries 
should be addressed to Professor W. M. Basiow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, 
New York City. 


There has recently come to our desk a very interesting folder describing the 
Summer School of Spanish in the University of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 
Full information about the courses, etc., of this summer school can be obtained from 
Josephine W. Holt, Director, Eighth and Marshall Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 


On the evening of January 14th, the initial meeting of the Graduate Spanish 
Club, an organization fostered by the Instituto and dedicated to research and in- 
vestigation in the fields of Spanish language and literature, was held in the Romance 
Reading Room of Columbia University. About fifty persons attended. Professor 
Gerig, Executive Officer of the Department of Romance Languages of Columbia, 
opened the meeting by speaking briefly on the aims and possibilities of such a group. 
Professor Wm. R. Shepherd emphasized the value of the study of the history of 
Spain and South America in researches in literature. Professor Federico de Onis, 
Head of the Spanish Department of the University, then discussed the recent develop- 
ments in Spanish letters, dwelling especially on the attitude of Miguel de Unamuno 
toward the present government of Spain. Miss Winifred Brown, a graduate student 
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of Columbia, read a paper on the ‘‘Emersonian Element in the Works of Unamuno”’; 

and Dr. Leon Z. Lerando of Lafayette College spoke at some length on ‘‘Spanish 

Influences in Czechoslovakia.’’ The meeting then adjourned for informal discussion 

of the topics suggested by the papers and to enjoy the opportunity afforded for 

examining a large number of recent Spanish books and periodicals which were loaned 

for the occasion by Professors Onfs and Gerig. 

FRANK CALLCOTT, 
Editor, Publications 
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